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THE TARIFF OF 1909 
II. THE LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF THE ACT 

In the foregoing discussion! has been set forth the scope and 
nature of the tariff act of 1909. There it was shown that the 
law in question made only a slight nominal reduction in the 
general level of tariff rates, if it made any; and that even this 
reduction was not genuine, since it was far more than offset by 
increases of duty at crucial points where protection had been 
found to be unsatisfactory, while the reductions introduced were 
for the most part misleading or fictitious. It was further noted 
that this strange situation had been produced despite solemn 
party pledges intended to assure genuine revision that would 
give relief to the consumer from the burden of higher prices 
and increased costs of living, so far as that end could be 
accomplished through changes in the tariff. From this fact 
was deduced the conclusion that an open, flagrant, and almost 
unprecedented violation of good faith had been committed by 
the congressional leaders and had been sanctioned—however 
unwillingly—by the national administration. Supposing these 
points to be disposed of, it is necessary to inquire how such a 
condition could have been suffered by conscientious public men, 
or how faithless representatives of the people could have recon- 
ciled such a course with the dictates of self-interest. A compre- 


1“The Tariff of 1909: I, Analysis of the Act,” Journal of Political Economy, 
November, 1909. 
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hension of the basis for the action taken can be obtained by a 
survey of the legislative history of the tariff act. 


I 


In a former number of this Journal,? some of the prepara- 
tions for tariff revision were explained. Without rehearsing 
at this point the successive steps in the process of preparation, 
it will suffice to say that when the Ways and Means Committee 
assembled in November, 1908, for the purpose of beginning 
the foundation work of tariff legislation, it found itself sub- 
stantially without material for use as a basis. Lengthy hear- 
ings were conducted during the latter part of November and 
the beginning of December, 1908, and these proved so inade- 
quate that they were extended until near the first of January, 
1909. At these hearings appeared a succession of manufactur- 
ers, exporters and importers, business men, representatives of 
special interests, and lobbyists. An immense mass of ex parte 
testimony was filed with the committee. Of this matter it is 
enough to say here that while some of it was of considerable 
informational value, most of it was tainted with self-interest or 
bias; and that the members of the committee all too plainly 
showed an inability to comprehend the real issues at stake. 
Strong and clear over the discordant wrangling about duties 
there sounded a demand for the retention of the Dingley rates, 
or others practically based thereon, and for haste in the passage 
of legislation. Both these demands were founded upon the 
claim that prosperity had existed under the Dingley law, and 
that nothing but criminal folly could induce a legislative body 
to embark upon an experiment when the test of “success” so 
clearly indicated the advisability of adherence to tried con- 
ditions. Business was said to be suffering, not from objection- 
able or defective rates of duty, but from uncertainty and dread 
of what the future might bring forth. Only faintly, indeed, 
was the voice of the consumer heard at these meetings, and the 
few theorists who attempted to set forth their opinions were 
roughly thrust into the background with the statement that the 


*January, 1909. 
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committee wanted only “facts.” It was thus that, when the 
doors were closed and secret deliberations began, the committee 
found itself unacquainted with most of the conditions surround- 
ing the tariff, overburdened with an enormous correspondence, 
and galled by a rattling back-fire from the districts of various 
members which were dominated by the demand of busi- 
ness interests for the maintenance of the status quo. Even at 
this early stage of the process, it appeared that there was a 
sharp division of opinion in the boss-ridden Ways and Means 
Committee. It had been strongly borne in upon some of the 
members that reductions must be had in wool and woolens, 
hides and leather, petroleum, lumber, and sugar. Metals, of 
course, it was recognized, were at absurdly high figures—just 
how much too high was uncertain. In early ballots taken in secret 
session by the Ways and Means Committee for the purpose of 
testing opinion the marked divergence of view already referred 
to became more and more manifest. There was a substantial 
demand for the reduction of the tariff on wool and woolens, 
but the advocates of that policy lacked one vote. The demand 
for a reduction in metals was backed by a majority of one. 
Petroleum, it was admitted in the early stages of the discussion, 
must go to the free list. On other items, great divergence of 
opinion was developed. Sugar, particularly, evoked much de- 
bate, and there was friction over many items in the various tex- 
tile schedules. Thus the controversy went on until the time 
came for practically putting the ideas of the committee into 
form—a period which may safely be set down as shortly prior 
to the inauguration ceremonies of March 4, 1909. Through- 
out the whole operation, extreme secretiveness was maintained 
by the members of the Committee acting under drastic instruc- 
tions from Chairman Payne. Nevertheless, the outlines of this 
early draft of the new tariff as then drawn can be stated with 
some certainty. The bill as then drafted provided for free 
lumber, free hides, a sharp reduction on many metal products, 
free petroleum and petroleum products, substantial reductions 
in drugs, a new silk schedule, and a liberal low-tariff treatment 
of both lead and zinc. On the latter points a curious action 
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had been agreed upon in the fixing of high rates of duty on 
both, out of deference to a member of the committee from a 
western state who had requested that this action should be taken 
as a compliment to him, with the understanding that it should 
be reversed immediately after March 4, thus enabling him to 
say to his constituents that matters had been arranged to their 
satisfaction while he was upon the committee and had not been 
altered until after his membership had lapsed. The supposedly 
final change was made immediately after March 4, low-tariff 
treatment being accorded to both metals. The bill, moreover, 
aggravated few or none of the Dingley tariff rates. Through- 
out the discussion, the Dingley law had been considered as 
representing, in the main, the maximum: all new rates were to 
be decidedly lower unless unusually good reason had been found 
for retaining the old rates. Such articles as gloves and hosiery 
therefore retained the Dingley duties. The same was true of 
the higher-priced cottons, satisfaction having been expressed 
with these duties by the producers in the course of the hearings. 
It can be confidently stated that the first draft of the Payne bill 
was by far the most reasonable effort in the direction of tariff 


revision that made its appearance anywhere throughout the 
whole session. Had this measure been reported, it would un- 
doubtedly have been received with far greater favor—as an 
honest attempt at the abolition of some unnecessary duties, 
although made by convinced ultra-high protectionists—than was 
the later Payne bill. This was not to be. 


II 


To show why the first draft of the Payne bill as agreed on 
by the Ways and Means Committee never saw the light of day, 
reference must now be made to a peculiar parliamentary situa- 
tion. For some years Speaker Joseph G. Cannon had main- 
tained a burdensome autocracy in the House of Representatives. 
This had been founded upon a set of parliamentary rules, op- 
pressive and unreasonable in their character, which effectually 
dwarfed the general body of the House and practically pre- 
vented the passage of legislation save in so far as the Speaker 
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and his immediate clique were graciously pleased to permit. 
There had been a growing restiveness in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for some time past, and this had culminated in serious 
dissatisfaction at the close of the short session of Congress on 
March 4. 

As it was now necessary to select a new speaker, opponents 
of Speaker Cannon sought to secure some advantages for them- 
selves and for the general membership of the House by bring- 
ing about a general overthrow of the old organization. This 
could be effected solely through the aid of Democratic votes. 
The moment, however, was propitious, for it was possible to 
draw the Democrats and some doubting Republicans into har- 
mony with the insurgent movement by promising that the tariff 
would be dealt with more liberally should suitable resistance be 
offered the dominant group than would be the case should the 
Democratic and dissatisfied Republican element tamely submit to 
a re-enactment of the old rules and the re-election of the dicta- 
tor who had so long kept the lower chamber in a state of slavish 
subjection. On the other hand, the machine element, so long in 
control of the House, was determined under no circumstances 
to lose its grasp. Through pliant representatives, always ready 
to do the bidding of the ruling clique, the dominant group kept 
itself informed of the movements of opponents. At the same 
time it maintained close touch with the work of the Ways and 
Means Committee. Even prior to the end of the short session, 
the procession of manufacturers had formed before the com- 
mittee doors and had laid siege to the Speaker himself. Threats 
of suspension of work, business depression, and the other familiar 
old bogies were put into commission, and Speaker Cannon him- 
self on more than one occasion laid down the law to the com- 
mittee members regarding the necessities of the situation. . 

As the insurgent movement grew stronger, fears began to 
be seriously entertained by the machine element, which now 
looked with dread to a débacle which would destroy its power. 
It was perceived that in the tariff there was an immense mass of 
material for trading which could be used to buy votes or to 
control the men outside of Congress whose hands were on the 
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strings to which the political marionettes upon the floor re- 
sponded. Just before the time for reporting the tariff, a con- 
siderable number of drastic changes were introduced into the 
original plans of the committee. When the bill was presented it 
was found that at some time during the deliberations action had 
been taken whereby zinc was made dutiable at 1 cent per pound 
on the zinc contents of ores; cement, at 35 per cent.; asphalt 
at 15-100 of I cent on the pure bitumen content; coal-tar dyes 
at 35 per cent.; oxalic acid (formerly free) at 1 cent; cocoa 
(formerly free) at 4 cents; women’s and children’s gloves at 
from $4 per dozen (formerly $1.75) to $7.95 per dozen (for- 
merly $8.30); hosiery at 70 cents per dozen plus 15 per cent. 
instead of 50 cents per dozen plus I5 per cent., with other grades 
affected in proportion. Petroleum had been given the old 
countervailing rates instead of being retained on the free list. 
Just before the bill was reported, some kinds of glass already 
ridiculously over-protected were given a sharp increase. At 
numerous other more obscure points changes were made and 
the rates so modified as to adjust the duties to the desires 
of the various interests affected. One such instance in which 
the committee itself appears to have been misled was seen in the 
introduction of a paragraph in the cotton schedule whereby 
cloths dutiable in proportion to the number of threads per yard 
were to be classified by counting all double yarns (previously 
counted as one thread each) as two threads each—a change 
calculated to raise the classification, and therewith the rate of 
duty on certain cloths, very materially. 

As finally shaped, the bill nevertheless held out some conces- 
sions to the reform element. There were a considerable number 
of reductions in Schedule A (drugs and chemicals). Schedule 
B (earthenware, pottery, glass, etc.) showed a few cuts, some 
of which were, however, delusive. Schedule C (metals) made 
iron ore free, fixed the pig-iron duty at $2.50 per ton, and the 
scrap-iron duty at 50 cents per ton. On round iron wire the rate 
was cut from 8-10 to 6-10 of a cent per pound; on charcoal 
iron, from $12 to $6 per ton; on beams, girders, joists, etc., 
from 5-10 to 3-10 of a cent per pound; on steel rails, from 7-20 
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to 7-40 of a cent per pound; on steel ingots, from 3-10 to 7-40 
of a cent per pound; on sawed lumber, from $2 per thousand 
feet to $1; on clapboards, from $1.50 per thousand to $1; on 
laths, from 25 cents per thousand pieces to 20 cents. In Schedule 
E (sugar) merely the ridiculous change from $1.95 per hundred 
pounds of refined to $1.90 was offered. This slightly cut the 
“differential” on the process of refining, and was simply one of 
those deceptive reductions which in no way affected anyone and 
was inserted solely from an ad captandum point of view. 
Schedule G (agricultural products) cut the rates on barley from 
30 cents per bushel to 15 cents; on barley malt, from 45 to 25 
cents; and on green peas, from 40 cents to 30 cents per bushel, 
etc. Schedule J (flax, hemp, and jute) made a few apparent 
cuts—notably on shirts, collars, and cuffs, formerly dutiable at 
45 cents plus 15 per cent., but now, at 35 cents per dozen plus 
10 per cent. In Schedule K (wool and woolens) a change was 
made in regard to wool of the third class, or carpet wool, by 
introducing a new line of division in valuation. Wool of this 
class was now given a rate of 3 cents per pound, when worth 
12 cents or less. Wool worth more than 12 but not more than 
16 cents per pound was to pay 3 cents per pound plus 1-2 cent 
per pound for each cent per pound of valuation over 12 cents. 
On wool valued at over 16 cents per pound the rate was made 7 
cents. The old rate had been 7 cents per pound on all third- 
class wool worth over 12 cents. In Schedule M, wood pulp, 
formerly dutiable at half a cent per pound, was transferred to 
the free list, and the duty on print paper was cut from $6 per 
ton to $2 per ton. Schedule N transferred coal (old rate 67 
cents per ton) to the free list, and did the same for hides (old 
rate 15 per cent.) and works of art; cut the rate on agricultural 
implements to 15 per cent. (old rate 20 per cent.), and made 
the rate on gunpowder 2 cents instead of 4 cents per pound. 
The bill also made concessions to the Philippines by annually 
admitting to the United States free of duty 300,000 tons of 
raw sugar, 300,000 tons of wrapper tobacco, 3,000,000 pounds 
of filler tobacco, and 150,000,000 cigars. All other imports from 
the Philippines were made absolutely free, and American prod- 
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ucts were to enter the Philippines free in exchange. The Cuban 
reciprocity treaty was continued, and a liberal drawback section 
was inserted. By way of retaliation against foreign countries 
it was provided that the same rules applied by any foreign 
country to American citizens holding its patents should hold 
good of patents held by foreigners from the United States. 
Maximum tariff rates 25 per cent. higher than the general rates 
of the tariff were to be applied after a specified date to any 
foreign country refusing to us its most favorable tariff treat- 
ment. Additional internal revenue taxes were provided in a 
section which established an inheritance tax with graded rates. 
The tax was increased on cigarettes weighing over 3 pounds 
per thousand from $3 to $3.60, and on those weighing less from 
$1 to $1.50. The bill contained provisions for the issue of 
additional bonds on Panama account, while it raised the sum of 
certificates of indebtedness available from $100,000,000 to 
$250,000,000. The bill in this revised form was far more 
objectionable than the original Payne measure which the Ways 
and Means Committee had intended to report. The chief sub- 
stantial concessions in duties were now those on iron ore, coal, 
hides, lumber, and a few items in the drug and chemical schedule. 
Elsewhere the reductions were largely nominal and fictitious. 
The drawback section would have been a material improvement 
over the earlier conditions, and there were a few improvements 
in classifications. Throughout, the bill had been so shaped as 
to attract the support of special interests which were thereby 
enlisted in the maintenance of the House autocracy. 


III 


It was early foreseen that there would be scant possibility 
of passing the tariff in the shape in which it had now been re- 
drafted except by a severe and drastic application of the old 
rules of precedure which had reached so extreme a development 
at the hands of Speaker Cannon. The insurgent movement, 
the rise of which has already been referred to, had shown a 
substantial vigor. Provided the whole Democratic vote in the 
House could be controlled and joined to that of the insurgent 
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Republicans (whose numbers were variously estimated at from 
25 to 40), it would be possible to defeat the re-enactment of 
the rules at the opening of the new session. In order not to 
make the dose of reform too nauseous, it was resolved by the 
opposition to allow Speaker Cannon to resume his chair and 
then to make the assault upon the rules, thus eliminating all 
personalities from the issue. The scheme, however, was clearly 
understood by the conservative group, and was met by the use 
of two lines of effective work. President Taft, who had just 
entered the White House, was appealed to in behalf of Speaker 
Cannon, and did actually throw such administrative influence as 
he was able to bring to bear to the side of the Speaker, thus 
reducing the number of insurgent votes to the lowest possible 
terms. The “conservative” element, moreover, succeeded in ar- 
ranging a “deal” with a group of Tammany Democrats whereby 
the latter broke away from the minority leadership of Repre- 
sentative Champ Clark and cast their ballots substantially for 
the old rules. According to a later assertion made by Herbert 
Parsons, the chairman of the New York Courty Republican 
organization, conservative Republicans agreed to throw the Re- 
publican machine element at Albany against certain electoral 
legislation which was distasteful to Tammany, while Tammany 
issued the necessary orders to the representatives of the organi- 
zation in Congress. Whatever was the hidden machinery, the 
“deal” was completely successful, and the old rules were re- 
enacted with a wholly unimportant modification by a very nar- 
row majority. This placed the necessary weapons in the hands 
of the ultra-protectionists. Speaker Cannon at once reappointed 
the Ways and Means Committee for the new session, as well as 
the Rules Committee, giving choice places on both organizations 
to the leaders of the “bolting’’ Democratic group which had ren- 
dered possible the success of the majority machine element. 
With mechanical promptness and dexterity, the tariff bill in the 
form already agreed upon was then referred to the reorganized 
committee, was voted upon, was reported to the lower chamber, 
was debated for rather less than three weeks, and was finally 
passed on April 9. 
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It is not too strong a statement to say that the House debate 
on the tariff is a curiosity in the history of fiscal legislation. 
Practically at no time during the course of the discussion was 
there the slightest opportunity either for genuine argument or 
for amendment of crucial paragraphs. The rule which had been 
brought in by the controlling clique for the purpose of govern- 
ing the discussion provided that general debate should last for 
an indefinite period, and that then the bill should be taken up 
and carried to a vote with an actual opportunity of balloting 
only upon certain specified commodities. These commodities 
included barley and barley malt, hides, petroleum and its prod- 
ucts, lumber rough and finished, and tea and coffee. The debate 
itself, if such it could be called, consisted merely of a series of 
oratorical shots in the air. Chairman Payne led off with a 
lengthy speech of the stereotyped political variety, in which he 
sought to show that the proposed bill constituted a great advance 
over the previous legislation. Most of Mr. Payne’s arguments 
were of the usual ad captandum kind and were based upon the 
familiar protective theories of the stump. In a wandering and 
pointless reply, Representative Champ Clark, the minority 
leader, assailed the good faith of the Republicans while paying 
the usual florid compliments to Chairman Payne, his colleagues 
on the committee, and others. The succeeding speakers followed 
without any definite order, some covering the whole field of 
tariff discussion, some confining themselves to particular ques- 
tions with which they were familiar, some indulging in general 
diatribes against the “trusts” and the world in general, while 
others charged political trickery, bad faith, dishonesty, and 
ignorance on the part of opponents in the customary vague way 
without mentioning specific cases and with express disclaimers 
that the charges applied to anyone in particular. In the whole 
gloomy episode, there was nothing to suggest a controlling pur- 
pose in the discussion or a systematic presentation of facts and 
figures on either side. The fact was that a determination to 
pass the tariff in substantially its existing shape had been arrived 
at, that the votes had been delivered, and that the preliminary 
debate was intended merely for the purpose of “making good” 
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with constituents. For the latter purpose were intended the 
numerous assaults upon conventional objects of vituperation 
such as the Standard Oil Company, the “beef trust,” and others 
which had long served as targets for congressional talk. Per- 
haps the most interesting if not the only interesting thread in 
the tangle was the situation presented by the Democrats. Repre- 
sentative Champ Clark had early failed in controlling the policy 
of his party. Even among the minority members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, during the hearings before that body, it 
had developed that the only bond of union was a desire to make 
political capital and to impugn the work of the majority. Along 
with this there had been exhibited an excessively strong pro- 
tective feeling originating in the manufacturing and even the 
agricultural sections of the South. Southerners had appeared 
before the committee begging for excessive duties on sub- 
tropical fruits, on raw cotton, on iron and steel, on cotton man- 
ufactures, on lumber, and a variety of other products in which 
the southern states were interested. Upon the floor, this breach 
with the earlier traditions of the southern Democratic party be- 
came more and more marked. Violent protective speeches were 
made by southern Democrats, some of whom even voted for 
the bill in some of its later stages, while other Democrats ex- 
pressly went on record as favoring the policy of protection 
although roundly denouncing the action of the Republicans in 
applying it. At no time did the Democrats even approximate 
to a condition of discipline which would have permitted the shap- 
ing of a substitute bill. That being the case, the passage of the 
Republican measure in some form would have been a foregone 
conclusion even had the majority not taken the precautions 
actually employed for the purpose of guaranteeing the presence 
of enough votes to send the measure safely to the Senate. 
Behind the tumult and shouting upon the floor of the House, 
shrewd and clever huckstering was in progress. Many minor 
interests which had not been able to close their bargains ante- 
cedent to the introduction of the bill now made their appearance 
and entered into negotiations. So far as possible their wishes 
were met through the introduction of amendments to the tariff, 
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although there was probably none that vitally altered a single 
schedule. The crucial point in the situation lay in the fact that 
certain of the bargains already made proved too obnoxious to 
be endured, and it was this which finally compelled the Rules 
Committee to admit a vote upon the half-dozen commodities 
already enumerated. When the day for a final ballot arrived 
(April 9), the voting did not materially change matters. The 
House rejected the idea of free lumber and stood by the com- 
mittee rate of $1 per thousand feet in the rough. It slightly 
raised the rates on barley and barley malt, neither of which was 
of any importance except for political purposes, making the 
items 24 cents and 40 cents per bushel. It retained hides on the 
free list, and in spite of a violent speech from Speaker Cannon, 
who left the chair for that express purpose, it placed petroleum 
on the free list. Nothing material was said about the excessive 
duties on hosiery and gloves, nor was there any reference of con- 
sequence to the principal abominations carried by the bill. At 
the last moment, however, a lengthy provision changing the rates 
on tobacco under the Internal Revenue law was added, and thus 
the measure was put through by a vote of 217 to 161. Hardly 
had the bill been sent to the proper clerks for preparation for 
the Senate, when it was discovered that through a parliamentary 
maneuver the products of petroleum had not been placed upon 
the free list as had been intended, but had been omitted from 
mention either in the free or dutiable schedule. They were thus 
dutiable as commodities not elsewhere enumerated—a situation 
which would have subjected them to a rate of 20 per cent. The 
scheme was too barefaced to be tolerated, and on the following 
Monday (April 12) the measure was recalled from the Senate 
and the products of petroleum were added to petroleum raw and 
refined in the free list. 


IV 


The tariff bill was now before the Senate. Ample prepara- 
tion had there been made to receive it. The tariff leaders of the 
upper chamber had been working more or less systematically 
during the winter, and from the date of the adjournment of the 
old session, on March 4, to the assembling of the new one, on 
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March 15, the Finance Committee had been in almost continuous 
conference. This body had now assumed a new complexion. 
Of the old-line members a singularly large proportion had dis- 
appeared while the preliminaries of tariff negotiation were still 
under way. Allison of Iowa had died but a few months before. 
Hopkins of Illinois and Platt of New York had been retired, 
and a similar accident had befallen Hansbrough of North 
Dakota. Of the reliable old Republican group which for years 
had upheld the hands of Chairman Aldrich there remained only 
Boies Penrose of Pennsylvania, Eugene Hale of Maine, and 
Julius Caesar Burrows of Michigan. The Democratic members 
were to count for less than nothing in the tariff discussion. 
Senator Aldrich with his usual insight perceived the opportunity 
for remodeling the Finance Committee as an efficient working 
tool in legislation. He secured the addition to it, as one of the 
new members, of Senator Smoot of Utah, an apostle of the 
Mormon church closely connected with Joseph H. Smith, the 
head of the church, and the active manager of large beet sugar 
interests controlled by the American Sugar Refining Company. 
Senator Lodge of Massachusetts was also invited in. Senator 
Flint of California, a steady worker in behalf of the Pacific Coast, 
likewise became a member. To these was added Cullom of 
Illinois, already overburdened with work and in comparatively 
feeble health. More than ever, Senator Aldrich had become the 
Finance Committee itself. Granting a certain amount of recog- 
nition of the interests represented by the other members of the 
committee, there was none to raise a hand or lift a voice in oppo- 
sition. 

Early in the action the Democratic members were requested 
to remain absent, and the process of framing a bill was pushed 
forward. On April 12, only two days after the passage of the 
Payne bill in the House, a substitute measure was reported by 
Chairman Aldrich to the Senate, in a short speech which made 
no reference to the principal issues at stake and dealt only with 
the question of revenue. The Aldrich bill thus presented was 
only a torso. It struck out the whole of the Payne bill, includ- 
ing the administrative sections, the internal revenue provision, 
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and the bond legislation, and reinserted as a substitute merely a 
set of dutiable and free schedules, leaving the balance of the 
bill to be framed later. 

Senator Aldrich, in reporting the bill from the Finance 
Committee, in fact omitted not only all sections relating to in- 
ternal revenue, loans, drawbacks, and other extraneous matters, 
but also the maximum tariff provision. He left blank a number 
of the most sharply controverted rates of duty. This was a 
tactical move intended to keep the provisions secret as long as 
possible and thereby to avoid unnecessary discussion. At sub- 
sequent dates the Finance Committee reported an internal 
revenue provision, an entirely new silk schedule, a maximum and 
minimum plan, a customs court provision, a Panama bond sec- 
tion, and a variety of important duties. For convenience’ sake, 
however, it will be best to treat these separate portions of the 
bill as if they had been reported along with the main body of 
the schedules, and to describe the Finance Committee measure as 
a whole. 

The bill as thus reported by the Finance Committee varied 
very widely from that of the House. Ail through the drug and 
chemical schedule changes had been made in rates, usually with 
the object of raising those which had been cut by the House, 
wherever there was any real reduction of protection. On metals 
the Senate bill made a good many changes, but in the main re- 
tained the level of duties established by the House, as it was 
felt that these cuts were purely technical and consequently of 
no particular importance. On sugar the schedule reported by 
the House with its farcical cut of 5 cents per 100 pounds was 
retained. Tobacco duties were left unchanged, but an advance 
was made on spirits. On silks the specific rates which had been 
desired by the manufacturers were substituted for the ad valorem 
rates of the Dingley law. The woolen schedule was put back 
to its Dingley status, and the slight changes in classification made 
by the House were omitted. On cottons the vicious features 
originally inserted by the Ways and Means Committee and after- 
wards eliminated were restored, and there was now added a 
series of provisions raising the rates on all of the more highly 
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valued cottons and on many of the lower priced goods. This 
was done under the pretext of restoring the original intent of 
the Dingley rates which it was alleged had been violated by 
court decisions. On crucial and controverted rates an increase 
was made in almost every case. The duty on iron ore was fixed 
at 25 cents per ton; on rough lumber, at $1.50 per 1,000 feet; 
on print paper, at $4 per ton; on coal, at 60 cents per ton; on 
petroleum, at the old countervailing rates—and so on. 

One of the most objectionable and disheartening features of 
the bill was found in the number of “jokers” which were allowed 
to creep into it both during the deliberations of the Finance 
Committee and during the subsequent manipulations on the 
floor. These were very numerous, but were all of the same 
general character. Thus the rate on structural steel was sub- 
stantially raised about 100 per cent. over the Dingley rates and 
was placed at a practically prohibitive level. On imitation 
jewelry, through a peculiar use of words whereby the rates were 
disguised, rates were advanced from 35, 45, and 50 per cent. to 
85 per cent. The rate on carbons was greatly advanced by the 
introduction of the word “feet’’ where the former classification 
had been by number of carbons. In the textile schedules the jok- 
ers were almost as numerous as the paragraphs. Characteristic 
of this group of schemes was the provision whereby certain em- 
broidery machines were allowed to come in free for a period of 
two years, nominally in order to stimulate the industry, but 
really to permit the transfer of a given factory from Europe to 
the United States. To enumerate and explain these various 
provisions by which enormous increases of duty were inflicted 
or substantial reductions on special materials of manufacture 
were made in the interest of particularly favored individuals 
would require lengthy treatment, but the changes thus intro- 
duced were usually of significance only to small groups of per- 
sons, though in the aggregate their effect was very greatly to 
add to the burden of the tariff upon the general consumer—the 
more so as these changes were not made with any general pro- 
tective policy in mind. 

The bill also greatly changed the maximum rate provision by 
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substituting a flat increase of 25 per cent. ad valorem over the 
minimum rates for the 20 or 25 per cent. of the minimum 
rates which had been the provision carried by the House 
measure On most items. Partly in order to reward with desir- 
able places certain politicians who had been instrumental in 
shaping the tariff and in other ways, and partly to meet the 
desires of domestic manufacturers, an elaborate scheme for 
a customs court was presented and was finally passed in sub- 
stantially its original shape. This provision was bitterly opposed 
on the floor and had little or nothing in its favor. The 
committee had not originally intended to report any internal 
revenue taxes, but toward the latter part of the debate found 
itself obliged to yield to a sharp attack made by the insurgent 
group of senators, headed, in this particular case, by Beveridge 
of Indiana. As a result, the Finance Committee reported 
some additional taxes on tobacco, at the same time remov- 
ing the duty of 6 cents a pound on leaf tobacco in the hands 
of farmers. It had been intended likewise to abstain from mak- 
ing changes in the existing bond legislation, but pressure from 
the administration subsequently led to the incorporation of a 
bond section. 

The real work of tariff legislation was now begun. In a 
series of long set speeches, most of the members of the Senate 
undertook to state their position and to place themselves in the 
proper light before constituents at home. Democrats were as 
hopelessly divided in the Senate as they had been in the House. 
Many made violent speeches in favor of protection as a policy, 
while others denounced all protective duties in general, but 
lauded each particular protective duty upon which controversy 
was likely to occur. Other Democrats, of whom the chief was 
Senator Bailey of Texas, endeavored by wire-drawn argu- 
ment and historical citation to show that moderate protection 
had always been a Democratic policy. The idea of “tariff for 
revenue” was carried to its uttermost limit and was used to 
justify a vote for all those duties on which southern Democratic 
interests had been demanding the support of their Senators for 
the Republican measure. As in the House, so in the Senate, the 
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demand was made in behalf of the southern interests that high 
duties be enacted upon iron ore, steel, fruits, cotton manufac- 
tures, lumber and its products, tanning extracts, chemicals of 
certain varieties, coal, oil, raw cotton, sugar and its products, 
and many others. In the upper chamber, too, the lack of leader- 
ship on the Democratic side was once more painfully apparent. 
Senator Charles A. Culberson of Texas, the titular Democratic 
leader, was unable to command the united support of his col- 
leagues upon any save purely political and party policies. Senator 
Daniel of Virginia, the ranking Democratic member of the Fi- 
nance Committee, early declared boldly for a protective policy, al- 
though from time to time he spoke out against those duties on 
given industries and products in which Virginia was in no wise 
interested. The conservative group in the Senate was even more 
solid and hidebound than that in the House, acting under the 
leadership of Chairman Aldrich without a murmur on the floor, 
and merely throwing back at their opponents the usual charges 
and reproaches. One favorite topic for members of the coa- 
servative group was the panic of 1893, which as usual was at- 
tributed to the Wilson tariff act of 1894, notwithstanding that 
the panic was already past history when the preliminaries of 
the Wilson tariff were undertaken, and was employed as 
an argument in behalf of the policy of never disturbing tariff 
duties. Of the panic of 1907 as little as possible was said, 
although frequent references to radical executives and their 
dangerous influence indicated the drift of views as to causes of 
the commercial disturbances of the latter year. 

The only interesting feature of the Senate debate, redeem- 
ing it from the general level of vulgarity and commonplaceness 
which had characterized both the Senate and the House discus- 
sion, was furnished by a group of insurgent Republicans from 
the Middle West. These men represented more or less radical 
states, which profited but little by the excessively high protec- 
tion accorded to eastern manufacturing districts, and which had 
practically become the center of tariff discontent. Included in 
the group were Senators LaFollette of Wisconsin, Cummins 
and Dolliver of Iowa, Nelson anc Vlapp of Minnesota, Bristow 
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of Kansas, Beveridge of Indiana, Burkett and Brown of Ne- 
braska, and Crawford of South Dakota. Of this group, the 
most genuinely convinced members were probably Messrs. La- 
Follette, Cummins, Dolliver, Bristow, and Nelson. Of the 
others, some came from constituencies which were meditating a 
change in their representation at Washington, while others 
seized the opportunity to become leaders of public thought and 
to manufacture for themselves some cheap political capital. But 
from this group and from this alone came vigorous criticism of 
the proposed bill. It was of course impossible for the small in- 
surgent group, even though working systematically and steadily, 
to familiarize itself with all of the details bearing upon this 
legislation. It was out of the question to expect that any small 
body of men should successfully acquaint itself with hundreds 
or thousands of different processes of manufacture, each of 
them requiring the technical study of a lifetime. Whereas 
Chairman Aldrich and his associates were at all times amply 
provided with expert assistance at the cost of the government 
and were supplied with data originating with the manufacturing 
interests affected by their work, it was necessary for the insur- 
gent group to obtain its information either through personal 
research or privately and sporadically supplied facts and figures. 
For this reason, the insurgent group wisely confined its atten- 
tion to a comparatively small number of schedules. Those 
which were chiefly selected for discussion included cotton and 
woolen textiles, hides and leather, sugar, tobacco, iron and 
steel, lead and its products, and scattering items here and there. 
Included in this latter list were plate and window glass, some 
drugs and chemicals, and articles selected from various schedules 
with which the different members happened to have personal 
acquaintance. 

The best and perhaps the only really thorough discussion 
was bestowed upon the textile schedules. In analyzing these, 
the insurgent group, headed by LaFollette and Dolliver, had no 
difficulty in showing the excessively unreasonable character of 
the almost prohibitive rates imposed upon woolen cloths. There 
was little effort to rebut their arguments. They were able to 
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prove conclusively that under the existing equivalences of duties 
the carded woolen industry had been placed at so great a dis- 
advantage as compared with the worsted industry as to make 
existence highly precarious for the former. They were able 
further to establish a perfectly clear case with reference to the 
excessively defective, unsatisfactory, and adulterated character 
of the woolen cloths consumed by persons of small or moderate 
means in the United States. More than this, they were able to 
show that a reduction of duties, far from injuring the woolen 
manufacture, would put it into a substantially more healthy con- 
dition by preventing one section of it from preying upon another, 
while all factories would be greatly advantaged by granting to 
them cheaper raw wool. That a reduction of duties on raw 
wool would hurt the wool grower was a proposition so absurd 
as to afford one of the fairest marks for attack that were offered 
by the conservative group in the whole course of the discussion. 
In fact, at one point the scandal over the retention of the noto- 
rious wool duties, including that on “tops,’’ became so obnoxious 
as to produce an offer from the conservative group that, pro- 
vided the insurgents would suspend their assault upon the 
woolen schedule, that schedule should be dropped out of the bill 
and left to stand as in the Dingley law without re-enactment, 
pending a full and fair investigation of the woolen situation by 
agents of the Treasury Department. This offer, however, was 
rejected, owing to a lack of belief in the good faith of its 
proposers. 

Equally if not more severe was the attack upon the cotton 
schedule. The insurgent critics had no difficulty in making good 
their claim that cotton manufacturers were already securing 
enormous dividends, and that the industry in the United States 
was amply protected. On this point they had the testimony of 
the cotton manufacturers themselves who had professed satis- 
faction when before the Ways and Means Committee with the 
older schedule. In rebuttal the conservatives practically admitted 
the advances claimed, but argued that the change in the method 
of levying duties was intended to avoid frauds and to restore 
the status which it had been intended to create at the time the 
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Dingley law was passed, but which had been materially altered 
through the application of court decisions that had resulted in 
reclassifications. 

So also as to sugar, the critics had no trouble in making 
good their charges both as to the excessive profits of the refin- 
ing business and the defective character of the classifications 
adopted in the law. In particular, it was easily shown that the 
retention of the Dutch color standard instead of the polariscope 
test, opened the way for a misapplication of the law which 
granted an immense excess of protection to the refining trust. 
There was no answer to these statements, although Senator 
Smoot undertook to show that the profits of the refiners had 
always been reasonable, and that existing protection was actually 
needed. 

As matters turned out, both the textile schedule and the sugar 
schedule passed the Senate in exactly the form in which they 
had been proposed by the Finance Committee. A vote on the 
bill in the Senate was finally reached on July 8, the usual ma- 
jority of 45 to 34, 13 not voting, being registered in its favor. 


Vv 


In dealing with the legislative history of the tariff act, one 
feature is worthy of special notice. This might well be con- 
sidered in connection with the early efforts of the Ways and 
Means Committee, but reference has been made to it in that con- 
nection in another contribution to this Journal.* The topic re- 
ferred to is that of cost of production, which had confessedly 
been intended as a guide in the formulation of tariff rates. The 
Republican national platform had pledged revision of a kind that 
would fix rates at levels adequate to cover differences between 
home and foreign costs plus a reasonable profit to the manu- 
facturer. Very early in the work of framing the tariff, the 
absurdity of this ridiculous pledge became apparent to every- 
one. The Ways and Means Committee, while prating of home 
and foreign costs, in no case made the slightest effort to recog- 


*“The Impending Tariff Struggle,” Journal of Political Economy, January, 
1909. 
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nize such differences in costs or to fix rates in accordance there- 
with. Probably not a single duty could have been mentioned as 
conforming to the cost of production standard, and in serious 
frank conversation none of the members sought to maintain the 
idea of such conformity, although upon the floor they still 
argued at times that such a principle was being applied. The 
ever credulous public, disappointed at the failure to apply the 
“principle” of comparative cost in the establishment of the 
House duties, looked to the Senate for something that would 
warrant the childish faith in the application of the new system 
of fixing tariff rates. There was no indication of the “princi- 
ple” in the rates reported by the Senate Finance Committee at 
the end of its deliberations. Those rates were as evidently 
established upon the old plan of pleasing the various interests 
concerned as were the rates developed in the lower chamber. 
Moreover, it was a noticeable fact that the talk about costs of 
production had declined. Although much frothy twaddle on 
the subject had come from the ruling clique in the lower cham- 
ber, neither Senator Aldrich nor any of the oligarchy of which 
he was the head had anything to say on the issue. Neverthe- 
less it was clearly perceived that the failure either to develop the 
question of comparative costs, or to cite facts bearing upon it, 
was a weak point in the case of the majority. It was the weaker 
because of the time that had elapsed since the beginning of the 
tariff struggle, giving opportunity as it did for the production 
of evidence on costs from the foreign governments, American 
consuls, and special agents who had been requested to prepare 
it. As a matter of fact, some data of a sort, bearing upon the 
question of costs, had been received. As has been shown in the 
former contribution to this Journal already mentioned, the State 
Department, at the request of Chairman Payne of the Ways 
and Means Committee, had about a year earlier sent out a cir- 
cular to American consuls in which the latter were requested to 
supply certain information about detailed costs. The effort had 
resulted in a complete fiasco. Nothing of interest was received, 
although various consuls sent in the usual wordy and wearying 
replies, without accurate or technical knowledge of what they 
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were treating. There had been a special desire to get data about 
German costs, owing to the assumed intensity of competition 
between our own producers and those of Germany. When our 
consuls in German cities addressed themselves, therefore, to the 
task of compiling replies to the questions sent them, they were 
met with open or concealed antagonism by German manufac- 
turers who could not understand why they should be expected 
to furnish the data needed for the construction of a tariff which 
could not be other than an obstacle to their progress. This 
position was maintained during the late summer and the autumn 
of 1908. But with the opening of the tariff hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee, a change came over the spirit 
of the German producers. Knowing that congressmen very 
generally had expressed interest in the German situation, and 
recognizing that for the first time the question of comparative 
costs was to play a significant part in the shaping of rates, 
witnesses before the Ways and Means Committee had very 
generally equipped themselves with data professing to bear upon 
foreign costs and methods of production. These data in the 
majority of cases related to obsolete conditions, or were distorted 
or erroneous, or were intentionally false. The foreign press was 
from the first deeply interested in the tariff hearings, and when 
German producers began to examine the records of the hear- 
ings they became as desirous of supplying Congress with infor- 
mation as they had previously been reluctant. American con- 
suls—blocked as they had been by the efforts of the police, by 
the unwillingness of the producers, and by their own lack of 
information—had in the meantime appealed to the American 
ambassador in Germany, and he in turn had applied to 
our State Department for instructions. That department 
had referred the matter to the Treasury. After almost 
inexplicable delay, permission to proceed had been secured from 
everyone concerned, and finally formal application for informa- 
tion had been made through the German Foreign Office. Com- 
munication was at once established with the Chambers of Com- 
merce, and the manufacturers and merchants of whom the cham- 
bers were composed hastened to comply. The “information” 
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they afforded consisted in large part of a searching analysis and 
rebuttal of the statements made by the American producers who 
had appeared before the Ways and Means Committee with re- 
gard to conditions and costs of production in Germany. When 
a great mass of these data reached the State Department, they 
were sent to the Senate Finance Committee—the tariff bill hav- 
ing meanwhile been passed in the House and reported in the 
upper chamber—and by that committee they were pigeonholed. 
The radical or insurgent element in the Senate had, however, 
become aware of the existence of these data and hastened to 
call for them. Their requests were met first with contempt and 
later with sneers and anger by the dominant conservative ele- 
ment. The latter, however, was finally forced to consent to 
the publication of the material, but in so doing insulted the 
German government for its action in sending over such material, 
and took occasion substantially to repudiate the “principle” of 
comparative costs of production. Further, the conservatives 
contrived to protract and defer the publication of the German 
material until near the close of the session, when it was finally 
suffered to issue from the press too late to serve any purpose in 
the hands of the opposition. Little or no reference was there- 
after made to the principle of comparative cost. The incident 
at least served the purpose of unmasking the arrant hypocrisy 
which had been masquerading behind the pretense of a desire to 
fix duties on the comparative cost basis. How utterly hollow 
and conscienceless a fraud the cost of production idea was, 
became apparent when plate glass importers and jobbers who 
had feared an additional increase of tariff rates at the behest 
of the “plate glass trust’’ brought an expert glass producer from 
Belgium (the foreign center of the plate glass industry) and 
offered his testimony to the Senate Finance Committee. The 
ruling party in the Committee refused to hear the testimony or 
to consider the argument of the importers, notwithstanding that 
the latter had previously had no attention and no hearing at any 
time. It was not until the question of plate-glass rates was 
literally forced upon the notice of the committee by furniture 
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producers who were large consumers of the imported product 
that the facts were at last made partially a matter of record. 

By the side of the almost unbelievable cynicism and deceit 
exhibited on the subject of costs of production, should be placed 
the knavish effort to make it appear that high prices in the 
United States were the result of excessive profits on the part of 
retailers. “Conservative” statesmen found it desirable to ex- 
plain in some way the rapid increase in costs of all commodities 
which had been only partially and temporarily checked by the 
depression in business in 1907-8. The popular economic phi- 
losophy, they were aware, ascribed this increase to the operation 
of the tariff, while other popular reasoners attributed it with 
equal facility to the great increase in the supply of gold. There 
was some effort to exploit the gold supply explanation on the 
floor, but sundry of the thicker-headed statesmen were of the 
opinion that the argument based on gold was too abstruse for 
popular consumption, and that something of a simpler and 
easier character ought to be found—the object being to furnish 
the party speakers, hack writers, and others with a stock argu- 
ment to be used in opposition to the charge that the tariff had 
led to high prices. The cause of high prices finally hit upon 
was that of excessive profits by retail tradesmen, and the notion 
was exploited at great and wearisome length by Senators Hale, 
Smoot, Flint, and others. The ridiculous absurdity of the argu- 
ment was of course promptly perceived by orators on the other 
side, and one of the few debates of the session which centered 
upon an issue of theory or principle sprang up. It broadened 
into a general controversy as to the relation of the tariff to 
prices; but while much time was !ost in developing the hoary 
arguments on the question and in hurling epithets back and 
forth, there was but scant contribution to knowledge through- 
out the whole course of the contest. 

The “theoretical” discussion of the tariff in the Senate was 
also prolific in sectionalism, charges of unfairness to the South, 
to the West, and to other parts of the country, coupled with 
allegations that a conspiracy of New England and western sen- 
ators had been formed for the purpose of promoting the exclu- 
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sive interests of a small number of states. The latter statement 
in a duly modified form came, in fact, dangerously near the truth, 
for it was due to a skilful grouping of the New England manu- 
facturing interests with the Rocky Mountain mining and grazing 
interests represented by such men as Smoot and Sutherland of 
Utah, Carter and Dixon of Montana, Guggenheim of Colo- 
rado, Warren and Clark of Wyoming, Borah and Heyburn of 
Idaho, and others of like affiliations, that Senator Aldrich was 
able to win the day for his plans. The leaning of the South 
to protection, and the secession of men like McEnery and Foster 
of Louisiana, as well as other inveterate Tories, largely robbed 
the old sectional appeal of its effectiveness. Toward the end of 
the debate there was, however, a recrudescence of the bad feel- 
ing. Southern statesmen had been counting upon certain con- 
cessions to their demands, and particularly, the placing of cotton 
ties and cotton bagging upon the free list. They had been led to 
believe that the Finance Committee would yield to their requests 
in this particular; but the manufacturing interests concerned 
proved too strong to permit the final recognition of southern 
wishes. By a parliamentary trick, both items were put back upon 
the dutiable list. Too late the southern senators understood the 
nature of the shrewd scheme by which they had been trapped, 
but they could do little more than relieve their feelings on the 
floor in a flood of anti-New-England rant. The determination 
of the Finance Committee remained unaltered, and “sectional- 
ism,” which had almost been banished from the debate, reap- 
peared in full strength. 


VI 


President Taft’s position with reference to the tariff had 
been an enigma almost from the start. In the late autumn of 
1908, hearing that the Ways and Means Committee was not 
likely to grant any concession on Philippine tobacco, Mr. Taft 
had visited that committee in person and had laid down his 
views to it in no uncertain terms. The result had been the 
reporting by the committee of a Philippine provision (already 
referred to) which had been retained by the Senate in a modi- 
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fied shape and which was ultimately passed. In his message 
to Congress at the opening of the session the President had said 
nothing about the question of rates of duty, but had confined 
himself to a specific recommendation for an inheritance tax. 
This had been adopted by the Ways and Means Committee and 
later by the House, and then dropped by the Senate Finance 
Committee. There had been the sharpest of curiosity to know 
what would be the President’s position on the tariff question 
when matters finally reached a crucial point, but at no time did 
it prove possible to get from President Taft anything except 
vague and general expressions. This attitude of aloofness was 
maintained up to the time when the bill passed from the Senate 
into Conference Committee. By thus holding apart, President 
Taft of course entirely threw away his influence upon a large 
number of disputed points. Obviously, no schedule that had 
passed both Houses in identical form could be remodeled in the 
Conference Committee. This was the situation with respect to 
the woolen and sugar schedules and a large part of the cotton 
schedule, as well as with regard to numerous important items 
scattered through the other sections of the measure. So far 
as could be learned by the most curious observer, the President 
attempted absolutely no interference whatever with the work of 
either House; and not until the Conference Committee had been 
appointed was there any effort to exert administrative influence 
in the shaping of the measure. Only at one point in connection 
with the bill did President Taft take a direct interest. As already 
noted, he had recommended an inheritance tax as a supple- 
mentary revenue measure. When this had been discarded by the 
Senate Finance Committee, there were few persons who were 
willing to accept the over-confident expressions of Senator 
Aldrich with reference to the adequacy of the tariff sections of 
the measure as a means of providing revenue. None were 
willing to contemplate with favor the idea of borrowing money 
to pay for running expenses during the coming two years. The 
opportunity was seized by a combination of insurgent Republi- 
cans and Democrats as a chance for the revival of the income- 
tax idea, and a bill was prepared, after various negotiations, 
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by Senators Bailey (Democratic) and Cummins (Republican) 
acting together. To this the support of the bulk of the Demo- 
crats and that of the insurgent Republicans was pledged, thus 
making a combination which would undoubtedly have been able 
to compel the acceptance of its plan. 

None of the old-line leaders would have been willing to allow 
a combination of insurgent Republicans and Democrats to ac- 
quire the prestige which would have fallen to them through the 
success of such a plan; and the executive, although he had in- 
dorsed income taxation during the campaign, was now indis- 
posed to see it incorporated into the new tariff. After numer- 
ous conferences between the Senate leaders and the President, the 
details of an agreement were worked out in pursuance of which 
a flank movement was attempted. The President on June 16 
transmitted to Congress a special message in which he took 
strong ground against the passage of an income tax, waived his 
earlier expressed preference for an inheritance tax, and sug- 
gested in lieu thereof a tax on the net incomes of corporations, 
such tax to be imposed under the guise of a franchise tax. The 
message speedily became the subject of severe criticism, but was 
completely successful from a political standpoint. It enabled 
wavering members of the opposition group to say that enough 
had been gained to afford warrant for suspending their antago- 
nism. Such bonds of union as there were between the mem- 
bers of the opposition had been weak at best. The coalition 
gradually disintegrated. Within a few days after the receipt 
of the President’s message it had become perfectly obvious that 
the ruse had attained its end and that nothing could now pre- 
vent the adoption of the corporation tax. As soon as this fact 
was assured, a second stage in the history of the corporation- 
tax section began. The old-line leaders had been exceedingly 
reluctant to accept the corporation tax, and they were now 
strongly desirous of modifying it as much as possible. In this 
disposition they were powerfully supported not only by the 
business world but by scientific students of taxation. It was a 
well-recognized fact that the new tax would seriously interfere 
with the fiscal operations of the states. Further, President Taft 
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in proposing the plan had urged it as a measure likely to result 
in affording the government a basis for corporation control and 
regulation. This idea was of course distasteful to those who 
customarily opposed such regulation. So strong did the pro- 
tests against the original plan become that the idea of regulation 
was speedily dropped, and corresponding modifications were made 
in the plan. The notion of self-assessment under oath as a 
means of getting at corporate incomes was accepted, and the idea 
of special agents or examiners of accounts who should go over 
the books of all corporations was abandoned. In order to miti- 
gate the antagonism felt by small concerns, the principle of an 
exemption minimum, finally fixed at $5,000, was incorporated. 
Comparatively light penalties for misrepresentation of incomes 
were imposed. Thus the tax gradually assumed the form in 
which it was finally incorporated into the tariff as described in 
the preceding contribution to this Journal. The work of draft- 
ing the details of the corporation tax had been assigned to 
Senator Root of New York and Attorney-General Wickersham, 
to whom the final form of the section is largely to be ascribed. 
Both men were exceptionally deaf to suggestion. The Attorney- 
General in particular flatly refused to consider purely technical 
representations which were made to him by non-partisan 
accountants who wished to have the fiscal year usually employed 
by corporations substituted for the calendar year as a basis for 
reporting, and who also recommended that returns be founded 
on accruals rather than on cash position. Neither of these 
points was accepted by the Attorney-General. In various other 
particulars the opinion of experts was wholly disregarded. 
When the tax section was finally laid before the Senate, numer- 
ous amendments were offered, and some few were permitted 
merely to save time and avoid friction. These were all sub- 
sequently eliminated in the Conference Committee, and the more 
important were immediately voted down on the floor. 

President Taft’s action in connection with the corporation 
tax had been such as to give him a very strong hold over the 
old-line leaders. He had saved them from a humiliating defeat 
at the hands of the insurgents, thus maintaining intact the pres- 
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tige of the Aldrich-Cannon group in Congress. Had he at this 
stage intervened with a demand for lower duties on specified 
products, there can be little doubt that substantial changes could 
have been introduced into the rates. Nothing, however, came 
from the White House with respect to rates of duty. It was 
unofficially stated from time to time that no action would be 
taken until the bill had reached Conference Committee, and that 
at that time the President would see what could be done. This 
of course wholly overlooked the fact that by the time the bill 
reached conference it would be impossible to introduce altera- 
tions into more than a small fraction of the total number of 
rates. The crucial moment was thus allowed to slip by. 


Vil 


The return of the tariff bill to the House of Representatives 
was the signal for very careful consideration among the leaders 
regarding the proper way of handling a situation which had 
now grown more than delicate. The problem of forcing the bill 
through both Houses as reported from the Conference Com- 
mittee was likely to be difficult because of the desire of the 
leaders to include in it as many of the higher rates and more 
obnoxious provisions carried in both the House and the Senate 
drafts as possible. This fact necessitated the careful consider- 
ation of every step in the process of advancing the bill, since 
otherwise disaster might be the result. Speaker Cannon devoted 
his first attention to the selection of the House conferees. His 
general principle was to eliminate those members of the Ways 
and Means Committee who had shown liberal or insurgent 
tendencies and to retain those who had exhibited Bourbon or 
ultra-conservative tendencies. He was practically obliged to place 
the headship of the House Conference Committee in the hands of 
Chairman Payne; but to thwart any undue liberality on the part of 
Mr. Payne, he chose the remaining members with considerable 
care. As finally made up, the committee included, besides its 
chairman, Messrs. McCall of Massachusetts, Dalzell of Pennsyl- 
vania, Fordney of Michigan, Boutell of Illinois, and Calderhead 
of Kansas. Most of the members thus designated were above sus- 
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picion, and those who had at any time shown liberal leanings 
were in the minority. For the Senate there were named Senator 
Aldrich, as chairman, and Senators Penrose, Cullom, Hale, and 
Burrows as associates. It would probably have been impossible 
to select a conference committee that was more disposed to the 
maintenance of high rates and protective arrangements of every 
kind. The Conference Committee began its work on July 12 
and concluded it on July 29. During these three weeks the 
whole bill was covered point by point, and rate after rate was 
established. Rumors of more or less authentic character reached 
the ears of the public from time to time; but as to details the 
committee was, and according to custom, has since been, con- 
tinuously silent. It was only toward the end of the negotia- 
tions, when matters had been reduced to a basis where only a 
few broad general points were still contested, that the actual 
progress of the negotiations became well known. Little trouble 
was experienced by the committee in reaching an agreement 
upon the metal schedule. There were a few changes here and 
there, but almost all were of minor importance. Iron ore, which 
had been free in the House and had been made dutiable at 25 
cents in the Senate, received a cut to 15 cents in the Conference 
Committee, largely out of deference to the wishes of the Presi- 
dent. There was a pretty general agreement as to the other 
duties on metals. A revision of the rates on lead and zinc was 
made, and some important advances were allowed to go through. 
The drug and chemical schedule showed a number of serious 
changes, usually upward (that is to say, based upon the rate 
of the bill which imposed the higher duty), but there was little 
that was fundamental in what was done. Scant controversy 
was indulged in with respect to silks. The wool schedule was 
put through with very little innovation. The new mode of 
classifying third-class wools which the House had introduced 
was abandoned, and the House change in the duty on “tops” 
was given up and a new basis of valuation introduced. In 
spite of strong protest from liquor interests, the higher rates 
on spirits and allied beverages were retained without much diffi- 
culty. No controversy occurred with respect to the tobacco 
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schedule. Sugar duties had already been fixed by the similar 
action of both Senate and House. But the controversy became 
acute with respect to the rates on lumber, coal, hides, leather 
goods, gloves, hosiery, and the new rates on the more highly 
valued cottons. On all of these points there were sharp differ- 
ences between the two branches of the committee, and, as 
it developed, between the committee as a whole and the admin- 
istration. The controversy had now assumed an almost purely 
political aspect. There was little of interest in any of these 
rates from an economic standpoint, and the trouble degener- 
ated into an effort to ascertain how far the so-called liberal 
element should succeed in carrying its points as against the 
conservative, and what position would be assumed by the ad- 
ministration itself under the conditions. Lumber interests held 
out bitterly for the old rate of duty, or, in lieu of that, for the 
rate of $1.50 per thousand feet. The 25-cent-per-ton rate on 
iron ore was strenuously supported by the ore interests. Shoe 
manufacturers brought every pressure to bear in behalf of the 
free admission of hides, while on the other hand western beef 
interests and packing-house concerns strove furiously for the 
retention of the 15 per cent. duty. There was a bitter struggle 
between the hosiery manufacturers and the importers of hosiery, 
and a similar issue was drawn between glove importers and the 
manufacturers supported by the House leaders. As to coal, 
a particularly difficult problem had been developed, owing to 
an alliance between some conservative Republican and Demo- 
cratic interests which threatened to throw obstacles in the way 
of the bill unless their demands were granted. In a series of 
social gatherings at the White House President Taft sought 
to allay the ill feeling and friction which had been produced 
among the members of the committee, although he refrained 
from taking a very positive stand until toward the end of the 
discussion. There is no doubt that the President’s influence, 
whatever it was, generally tended toward the reduction of duties 
and the elimination of vicious provisions, but it was exerted 
so mildly and with so little insistence that, until the very end 
of the discussion, hardly any attention was paid to it by the men 
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who were engaged in framing the final draft. There were, how- 
ever, a few points upon which the President had determined to 
do what he could. He favored either free iron ore or a low 
rate on iron ore and a similar treatment of lumber and of coal; 
the reduction of the glove and hosiery duties to a point not in 
excess of the Dingley rates, and the placing of hides on the 
free list, with a corresponding reduction in the rates on shoes 
and leather. These demands were tactfully placed before the 
Conference Committee toward the end of its deliberations, and 
resulted in the final adoption of a duty of 15 cents per ton on 
iron ore, of $1.25 per thousand feet on rough lumber, and of 
45 cents per ton on coal, instead of rates of 25 cents per ton, 
$1.50 per thousand feet, and 60 cents per ton, respectively, 
which would probably otherwise have been adopted. So much 
the conferees were willing to concede to the President without 
an unreasonable degree of opposition. But when the questions 
of hides, hosiery, and gloves were raised, the situation assumed 
a different aspect. The reduction of the rate on hides tended to 
break up the coalition between Senator Aldrich and the New 
England group and the Rocky Mountain group oi senators. 
The proposed restoration of the Dingley rates on gloves and 
hosiery would have deprived the manufacturers of those articles 
of the reward promised them by the House ring in return for 
their support on the rules and in other ways. Violent opposition 
was therefore manifested with respect to the executive demands 
on these points, and for a few days it seemed probable that the 
breach could not be closed. It required an ultimatum of a very 
positive character sent by the President to the Conference Com- 
mittee to convince that body that it was not possible to break 
down the executive determination. This came after an attempt 
had been made to befog the situation by redrawing the rates on 
gloves in such a way as to retain them at the proposed figures 
or possibly to place them a little higher by making nominal 
changes in wording that were calculated to deceive those who 
were without expert knowledge of the business. Reference to 
glove experts convinced President Taft that the change was de- 
ceptive. At the last he secured the desired removal of the duty 
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on hides, coupled with reductions on shoes and leather, and with 
the restoration of the Dingley rates on gloves, and of some of the 
Dingley rates on hosiery. On three generally consumed grades 
of hosiery, however, the President finally thought best to put up 
with a moderate advance over the Dingley rates. On print paper 
Mr. Taft had been friendly to the House rate of $2 per ton 
rather than the Senate rate of $4, though it does not appear 
that he had taken a very vigorous part in this matter. After 
much jockeying among the members of the committee, the rate 
was finally fixed at $3.75 per ton, with of course the retaliatory 
duties against countries which discriminated against the United 
States. 

In this form, and practically with a guarantee of executive 
approval, the measure was now sent back to both House and 
Senate. There had been threats of opposition to the corpora- 
tion tax, to the higher Senate rates on various commodities, 
and to almost every phase of the measure, but when the final 
test came, only a dull and perfunctory discussion occurred. The 
power of discipline was far too strong in the lower chamber, 
and the controlling clique had little trouble in forcing through 
its proposals. In the Senate very much the same condition 
existed. The frothy assertions of opposition to the bill were 
easily blown aside, for the concessions made to almost every 
large manufacturing interest were so substantial as to guarantee 
an overwhelming power in support of the bill. The measure 
was signed by the President within an hour after it had finally 
been adopted, becoming law at 5 o’clock on August 5. 


H. PARKER WILLIS 
Wasuincton, D. C. 














THE TOBACCO POOLS OF KENTUCKY AND 
TENNESSEE 


Until the last few years the economist has rather dogmatically 
assumed that the modern movement toward combination charac- 
terizes only those forms of enterprise which necessitate the em- 
ployment of large amounts of fixed capital—notably, public 
service corporations, such as railroads, and certain manufacturing 
industries which have reached an advanced stage of technological 
development. The farmer, both because of his situation and 
because of certain peculiarly distinctive features of agriculture, 
has usually been conceived of as a permanently isolated producer. 
Yet the farmer is not altogether unfamiliar with proposals to 
combine, nor has he always turned a deaf ear to the pooling 
schemes that have been evolved for his benefit. However, the 
difficulties connected with unified action are many and obvious, 
and in general they have proved insurmountable. 

In the first place, agriculture is notably a non-capitalistic pur- 
suit. Only a limited amount of capital can be invested upon a 
given land area, while there is need of a relatively large ex- 
penditure of manual labor, or at any rate, of personal supervision 
on the part of the cultivator. There is nowhere subordination 
of the producer to the system under which he works, as is so 
often the case under the capitalistic methods of modern machine 
industry. The farmer’s occupation is, in short, admirably fitted 
to develop independence of action and impatience of all forms 
of restraint. Furthermore, his mode of life conduces to the 
fostering of a strong individualism. Living more or less segre- 
gated from his fellows, it is difficult for him to realize that his 
pecuniary success is to a very appreciable extent bound up with 
theirs. In fact, it is doubtful if a purely intellectual realization 
of a community of interests could ever be sufficiently potent to 
bring the farmers of the country to combine forces. It needs the 
addition of a certain spiritual element to bring about an effective 
organization, such as the sentiment of a common hatred. 
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In the early seventies the grain growers of the West found 
that common bond in the hostility felt toward the great trans- 
portation monopolies, which, they said, charged exorbitant prices 
for carrying their products to market, and forced them to make 
quite arbitrary payments for the storage of their grain. The 
result of their discontent took shape in the so-called “granger”’ 
movement—the first effective organized revolt by the farmers 
of this country. As a direct outgrowth of the “granger” agita- 
tion, many states, and later the federal government, passed 
restrictive legislation designed to curb the powers of our common 
carriers. The legislation thus initiated has been of marked sig- 
nificance for our later constitutional development, and has done 
much to enlarge our heretofore limited ideas of the scope of 
government. 

Lately the farmers in the tobacco growing districts of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee have been aroused—to speak literally, have 
been in arms—against another sort of monopoly, one of the 
most powerful of the industrial trusts, the American Tobacco 
Company. It is at least interesting and possibly significant 
that the only two rural organizations of any degree of effect- 
iveness which have been formed in the United States should have 
been directed against institutions representative of the two types 
of monopolistic combination, the public service corporation and 
the industrial trust. And it may well be that the concerted 
action of the farmers of Kentucky and Tennessee will eventuate 
in legislation as drastic, as revolutionary in its time, as the 
“granger” laws of an earlier period. 

It may be asked whether something more than a sentiment 
of common hatred is not needed to make effective a combination 
among the growers of such an important commercial: crop as 
tobacco. Tobacco is cultivated in eighteen states of the Union 
and is the principal crop on more than three hundred thousand 
farms. How can many farmers, scattered over a wide territory, 
offer adequate opposition to the organized depredations of a 
thoroughly centralized buying trust? They have been able to do 
so, because certain limited areas have a practical monopoly of 
certain kinds of tobacco. For instance, almost the entire world’s 
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supply of dark tobacco is produced in western and southern 
Kentucky, and in a few counties of Tennessee—the district 
known as the Black Patch. This tobacco, a heavy, fire-cured leaf, 
is largely exported and is used mainly in the manufacture of fine- 
cut, plug, and other chewing tobacco, and to a limited extent for 
cigarettes. Most of it is bought by agents of the French, Italian, 
Spanish, Austrian, and Japanese governments. All these coun- 
tries have instituted tobacco monopolies for fiscal purposes, and 
their buyers are popularly known as the “regie.” The American 
Snuff Company, a branch of the trust, takes about 15 per cent. 
of the output of the dark tobacco district, and the Imperial To- 
bacco Company, the British ally of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, makes fairly large purchases of the leaf grown in the Green 
River and Henderson districts. Apparently there should be no 
buying monopoly to be combated where so many purchasers exist. 
But the farmers complain, whether justly or not, that the foreign 
agents are in collusion with the American Tobacco Company ; that 
each buyer confines himself to a particular region, so as not to 
compete with his fellow-buyers; and that the prices at which the 
leaf will be purchased are agreed upon after conferences among 
the buyers.! 

The Burley tobacco is a bright-colored, air-cured leaf, grown 
in central and northern Kentucky, the famous Blue Grass region 
of the state. It is largely utilized for domestic 1aanufacture, and 
the American Tobacco Company is practically the sole buyer of 
the leaf, taking from 80 to go per cent. of the yearly product. 


*“Why, sir, these tobacco buyers, agents for this combination, composed of 
Mr. Duke’s concern and foreigners, don’t exactly ride on the same horse at the 
same time around through the country to buy this tobacco, but I am told that 
they do ride in the same vehicle and bid the same price, for the same tobacco at 
the same time, or don’t bid at all, or one of them only will bid. They divide up 
the tobacco section into districts and certain agents are assigned to certain 
districts limited by lines or county roads and those agents refuse to even cross 
the highway or the dividing line in case a farmer has one barn of tobacco on 
one side and another barn on the other side of the road. This occurred in 
Cheatham County. It is not disputed, but that is one of their lines of procedure.” 
—Testimony of John Wesley Gaines, representative from Tennessee (Senate 
Document No. 372, Vol. VI, p. 42; sub-committees of the Finance Committee, 


U. S. Senate, s9th Congress, 2d Session). 
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Burley tobacco can be raised in three or four other states of the 
Union, but the “Blue Grass” has thus far enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly of the output. During the past year, however, the 
area of cultivation has been considerably extended as a result 
of the incentive afforded by abnormally high prices. The period 
of artificial scarcity once past, Kentucky may find her supremacy 
as a grower of Burley seriously threatened. 

Even so late as Igo01 there was a considerable degree of 
competition among tobacco buyers both in the Black Patch and in 
the Burley districts. There were then in the field agents of the 
several British companies and independent buyers who shipped 
tobacco leaf abroad for sale in the English market. But a decided 
check to this competition came with the formation, in Igo1, of 
the Imperial Tobacco Company—an organization including thir- 
teen of the oldest and largest firms in Great Britain and Scotland. 
The Imperial, in order to carry on a successful business against 
its American rival, transferred all its buying activities to this 
country, making its purchases through designated agents.” 
Though competition among the buyers for the British trade was 
thereby practically destroyed, two powerful antagonists still re- 
mained to afford the farmer at least alternative opportunities 
of sale. But when the Imperial, after a spectacular career of 
aggression on the part of the American Tobacco Company, be- 
came merely the British branch of the American trust,® the 
grower was forced to have recourse to the one great company 
or else, as in the Black Patch, to the “regie” buyers, who were 
considered allies of the trust. At the present day the tobacco 
trust controls 75 per cent. of the trade in chewing and smoking 
tobacco and cigarettes, and 25 per cent. of the trade in cigars. 
The farmers of Kentucky and Tennessee assert that the com- 
pany by its rank as buyer can dictate the amounts that it will 
give for the leaf; and they further allege that it has used this 


2Lincoln Springfield, “The Tobacco War in Great Britain,” North American 
Review, Vol. CLXXIV, p. 828. 

* The British American Tobacco Company was formed to take over Ogden’s 
L’td, and the British interests of the Imperial Tobacco Company. Of its stock, 
the American Tobacco Company holds two-thirds; the Imperial, one-third. 
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power to depress prices to so low a point that it has been made 
impossible for the tobacco-grower to obtain a living.* 

It is true that the influence of a trust over prices can in no 
case be properly gauged if investigation be confined solely to the 
amounts charged for the finished products offered to customers. 
Potency in dictating the sums to be paid for the raw materials 
used in manufacture is frequently of far greater significance. 
It may be no part of the policy of the trust to antagonize the 
public at large and to diminish its sales by putting up the prices 
of its standardized products. It may conceivably be much more 
profitable to exercise its power as buyer rather than as seller to 
increase the margin between the prices of the crude material 
and of the manufactured article. Certainly the American To- 
bacco Company has not advanced the price of the plug tobacco, 
cigars, and cigarettes which it markets so extensively; and 
without doubt the price of leaf tobacco has fallen. But it is 
questionable whether the trust can be regarded as entirely re- 
sponsible for that fall. Of late years the area devoted to 
tobacco growing has been extended, and improved methods of 
cultivation have increased the yield per acre. Kentucky, which 
produced approximately 222,000,000 pounds of tobacco in 18go, 
raised over 314,000,000 pounds in 1900. During the same 
decade the output of Tennessee rose from 36,300,000 pounds to 
49,000,000 pounds. On the other hand, the per capita consump- 
tion of tobacco rose from 4.6 pounds (1886-90) to 5.5 pounds 
(1900-1905). Notwithstanding this increase in consump- 
tion, it is probably true that an excess of supply, quite as much 
as pressure exerted by the buying monopoly, was responsible 
for the marked drop in prices which occurred after 1900. From 
1899 to 1904 Burley leaf at Cincinnati and Louisville averaged 
only 7% cents as against a previous price of 10 cents. Prices 
for the dark leaf at Hopkinsville and Paducah fell from about 
8% cents in 1900 to 7 cents in 1905. In 1903 the dark leaf 


*The American Tobacco Company in its present form was incorporated in 
New Jersey in 1904 as a holding company which took over the stocks of the 
Continental, the Consolidated, and the original American Tobacco companies, and 
acquired a majority of the stocks of several other important concerns. 
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sold as low as 4 cents per pound, the cost of production being 
estimated at 6 cents or thereabouts ;° so that not only were no 
profits to be had, but frequently heavy losses had to be met 
after a season of hard labor. 

Had these low prices prevailed under a régime of competitive 
buying, the farmer might have groaned, but he would have 
continued to produce at a loss indefinitely, and he would never 
have considered himself the victim of injustice. He is willing 
to bow more or less unconsciously to the mandates of a com- 
petitive régime, however hard, but he balks at trust domination, 
though its rule be no severer. And the position heretofore 
taken by the economist gives a measure of scientific approba- 
tion to the unreasoned mental attitude of the farmer. Under- 
lying most theories of price, there is an implication, tacit but 
none the less positive, that the price arrived at through com- 
petitive bargaining is the just price, and that no other price can 
be just. The theory unconsciously assumes the prevalence, the 
wisdom, and the justice of a competitive system of trade. And 
the assumption persists even today, when competition has ceased 
to be any more or any less normal than combination or mo- 
nopoly. The average man, trained to embrace the economic 
commonplaces of an earlier period, still holds to his belief that 
only through competition can the producer secure fair dealing. 
Among the most advanced classes this belief is beginning to 
disintegrate under the repeated assaults of fact. But the farmer 
is admittedly a conservator of moribund intellectual prejudices, 
and he has no doubt that the competitive price is the just price. 
Hence, when a trust or, more specifically, the tobacco trust, 
absorbs all other buyers and buying agencies and constitutes 
itself sole purchaser of the farmer’s product, he feels abused 
apart from any consideration of the actual injury done him. 
He finds that the conventionally proper economic postulate 


5Mr. Felix G. Ewing, General Manager of the Planters’ Protective Associa- 
tion, testified before a Senate Committee (1905) that it cost him about 6 cents 
to raise one pound of tobacco, and he asserted that he had sold “lots” at 3 
cents per pound (Senate Document No. 372, Vol. VI, p. 57, 59th Congress, 2d 


Session). 
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which demands that price be fixed by the bids and offers of 
several buyers and several sellers is no longer applicable. Here 
are many sellers and only one buyer. He sees no way of mak- 
ing effective his cherished competitive ideals. The only way 
to attain an equality of bargaining power, therefore, is to dimin- 
ish the number of sellers, and, to the one powerful buying 
organization, to oppose a single salesman. So, curiously enough, 
the farmers’ movement has not been undertaken with design to 
crush the American Tobacco Company. Instead, an attempt 
has been made to emulate trust methods and thereby to demon- 
strate that the farmers’ pool can be made a redoubtable oppo- 
nent of the tobacco monopoly. 

But even with the need of organization demonstrated, and 
the impulse to combine aroused, there still remain difficulties in 
the way of united action. One of the most serious of these 
hindrances is found in the prevalent system of land tenure.® 
Not more than half the tobacco growers. of Kentucky and 
Tennessee are owners of their farms, many of them being share 
tenants, cultivating the soil of the proprietor, who supplies the 
necessary farm equipment, such as machinery and barns, and 
receives in payment a fixed proportion (usually one-half) of 
the crop raised. The landowner, in order to make these ad- 
vances to the tenant, may obtain loans from the warehouseman, 
who, in his turn, borrows of the banks. Even if the farmer is 
sole owner of his land he is proverbially debt-burdened and 
under the necessity of selling his crops as speedily as may be. 
Consequently, pooling becomes impossible, unless the farmer 
receives ample financial backing to tide him over a period of 
waiting. Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that the 
initially successful movement looking toward association should 
have come from a man who is distinctly of the capitalist, rather 
than of the producing class—Mr. Felix G. Ewing, a wealthy 
gentleman, an erstwhile dilettante in agriculture, who was dis- 


*Cf. Martha McCulloch Williams, “The Tobacco War in Kentucky,” Review 
of Reviews, Vol. XXXVII, p. 168, February, 1908; also Meyer Jacobstein, “The 
Tobacco Industry in the United States,” Columbia University Studies, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 3. 
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tressed to see his thousands of acres of farming lands given 
over to unprofitable crops. To such a man organization seemed 
obviously to provide escape from a difficult situation, and he 
possessed the leisure, the influence, and the financial support 
necessary to bring it about. Under his auspices, the first asso- 
ciation of farmers in the dark tobacco regions was launched. 
It was called the Planters’ Protective Association of Virginia," 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, and it was organized at Guthrie, 
Kentucky, in 1904.8 

The association was originally incorporated as a mutual 
pool with a capital of $1,000, divided into shares of $1 each. 
Provision was made for a managing board of directors, con- 
sisting of county chairmen, elected by the chairmen of the 
various civil districts, who were, in their turn, to be elected by 
the farmers. The officers of the association, chosen by the 
directors, include a president, a vice-president, a secretary, a 
treasurer, and a general manager, the last named having exten- 
sivé supervisory powers. 

In accordance with the rules of this association, the farmer 
delivers his tobacco to the association prizer, who presses it 
into hogsheads for delivery to authorized warehouses. There 
it is sampled, and the samples are sent to the nearest saleshouse 
and to headquarters at Guthrie. Grades and prices are then 
put on the tobacco, and it is sold at these fixed prices by the 
salesmen for the association to all who wish to buy. The farmer 
is not permitted to make any individual selling contracts, nor to 
dispose of his tobacco at a lower price than the one fixed upon 
by the accredited grader. Discussing the benefits of this sys- 


‘Virginia was soon dropped from the association, because it was too far 
away. The Virginia growers now have an independent organization, though not 
so formidable a union as the Planters’ Protective Association. 

®Mr. Ewing, when asked to give his reasons for organizing the Planters’ 
Protective Association, replied that it was formed “because we have sold tobacco 
at a loss for the past four years, and because they are putting us out of business. 
While I have 31 tobacco barns on my plantation, 15 of them are empty today, 
and it is simply a question of getting a better price or quit planting tebacco.” Cf. 
testimony of Felix G. Ewing, Senate Document No. 372, Vol. VI, p. 57, soth 
Congress, 2d Session. 
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tem of co-operative selling, a warehouseman, who is an adher- 
ent of the movement, writes as follows: 


Before the organization of the farmers, they would sell tobacco from 
the barn to the speculator without knowing what it would be used for or 
to whom it was best suited. Consequently a large percentage of them had 
no fixed idea except to grow a pound of tobacco, thinking all kinds should 
be worth the same money per pound..... Now the farmer has been edu- 
cated to know that tobacco has different values, and to learn the methods of 
growing these different grades. 


Not only has the Planters’ Protective Association exerted 
an educative effect through teaching the farmer how to improve 
the quality of his tobacco, but it has also assisted him in his 
efforts to obtain a higher price for his crop as a whole, in some 
instances doubling the size of his returns. An evidence of the 
growing success of the organization is the fact that at its incep- 
tion it controlled only 40,000,000 pounds of the crop of 1904, 
whereas it was enabled to obtain about 80,000,000 pounds of 
the crop of 1907.® Nevertheless, the past year has testified to a 
waning enthusiasm on the part of the farmers, due in part, at 
least, to damaging allegations concerning the integrity of the 
officers of the association.’° It is needless to say that however 
prosperous the organization may have been up to the present 
time, lack of confidence is a disintegrating influence that will 
have to be combated and overcome by allaying all cause of sus- 
picion; otherwise success will not continue to attend upon joint 
action. 


* The Planters’ Protective Association does not control all the pooled tobacco 
of the “dark” districts. Some of it is held by branch organizations of the Ameri- 
can Society of Equity—namely, by a stemming association (headquarters at 
Owensboro, Kentucky) embracing 5 counties and holding probably 13,000,000 
pounds of tobacco, and by the Green River Association (headquarters likewise 
at Owensboro) which includes 5 counties and is said to have pooled about 
25,000,000 pounds of “dark” tobacco. These facts were elicited only by a 
personal inquiry. Exact information cannot easily be got, and the figures given 
are no doubt somewhat conjectural. 

*” The complaint is that in 1906 the association was turned into a close 
corporation (capital $200), and that the stock ownership passed into the hands 
of three or four men who are enjoying immense and illegitimate profits, as a 


result of the position of control which they now occupy. 
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Taking example by the experience of the Black Patch, the 
growers of Burley tobacco organized at Winchester, Kentucky, 
in January, 1907, patterning the new organization after the 
Planters’ Protective Association.** Each county was districted 
and in each district a local union was established with power to 
send a representative to the County Board of Control. The 
county boards, in turn, elected delegates to the State Board of 
Control with headquarters at Winchester. The members of 
the association planned their campaign carefully. They agreed 
to deliver their unsold crops of 1906 and the whole of their 
crops of 8907 to the several county boards, to be deposited in 
warehouses provided by the Burley Society and there to be held 
until buyers were ready to meet their terms. So great was the 
enthusiasm that the pool obtained about one-third of the crop 
of 1906 and over half the crop of 1907—about 100,000,000 
pounds of tobacco in all. 

The farmers, upon delivering their tobacco at the ware- 
houses, received certificates which they could discount at the 
banks on the basis of a valuation of from 5 to 7 cents per 
pound of tobacco; so that with loans to satisfy their immediate 
necessities they were ready to wait until the trust was prepared 
to meet the prices demanded for the pooled crops. They waited 
until the fall of 1907. Then a conference was held between the 
agents of the trust and the officers of the Burley Society. The 
representatives of the trust manifested indifference, thinking 

% Again the initiative came from a man of wealth, Mr. Clarence Lebus, of 
Cynthiana, who urged the farmers to pool their crops, fix their prices, stand firm, 
and wait until the tobacco trust capitulated. The manager of one of the plants of 
the American Tobacco Company has an explanation to offer of the unwonted 
activity of Mr. Lebus, which is probably quite correct although it fails to give Mr. 
Lebus credit for any altruistic motives he may harbor. It is as follows: “Clarence 
Lebus had been an enemy of the trust for a number of years and had on hand a 
part of three crops that he was unable to sell to the American Tobacco Company 
at his price. He, with other rich men who had large tobacco farms, had raised 
a great deal of tobacco and when it was time to market it, the American Tobacco 
Company, which buys 90 per cent. of the entire crop, refused to pay these rich 
men the price they asked; hence the forming of the Burley Society.” 

Prior to this time, attempts had been made to raise prices by entering into 


pooling agreements. Mr. Lebus had been head of a less comprehensive organi- 
zation, the White Burley Growers’ Association of the American Society of Equity. 
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they could get ali the tobacco needed at lower prices than the 
Burley Society was willing to accept. They refused to buy, 
and the farmers were left with 100,000,000 pounds of unsold 
tobacco which must be carried through the winter. Sufficient 
pressure could not be brought to bear upon the trust, owing to 
the fact that the total output of tobacco had been very large. 
The situation would be quite hopeless when the 1908 crop began 
to come on the market. But there was one desperate remedy, 
and the farmers agreed to take it. The members of the Bur- 
ley Society pledged themselves to raise no tobacco in 1908. 
The majority of them fulfilled that pledge and the result was 
that the society finally succeeded in selling 75 per cent. of its 
pooled crops to the American Tobacco Company at a “round” 
price of 17 cents per pound—nearly double the selling price of 
the leaf prior to the formation of the Burley Association. 

Yet, notwithstanding these unprecedented prices, it looks as 
if the farmers of the Burley region were about to sustain the 
reputation of their class as lukewarm supporters of organized 
activity. In the first place, no attempt has been made to restrict 
the acreage of the crop of 1909. The farmers have returned 
to their old, happy-go-lucky methods of production, each man 
raising as much tobacco as he can, or even trying to make up 
for lost time, and all the while recklessly ignoring market 
needs, and assuming that the American Tobacco Company will 
be ready to take all the leaf offered at remunerative prices. 
Limitation of supply, one of the most effective means of coer- 
cing a buyer into the payment of higher prices, is therefore 
lacking. 

Also prophetic of failure is the feeling of dissatisfaction and 
distrust which has grown up among the members of the Bur- 
ley Association. It is a well-known fact that many of the small 
growers, for whose benefit the Burley pools have been ostensibly 
formed, were forced for pecuniary reasons to dispose of their 
certificates months ago at the comparatively low market prices 
then prevailing. These cerificates were bought up by the 
wealthy men among them who could afford to wait until the 
American Tobacco Company consented to pay a higher price. 
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Such men obtained large speculative gains at the expense of 
their poorer neighbors, and it need not be matter for surprise, 
therefore, that some of the latter should now evince a very luke- 
warm interest in co-operative selling. 

Furthermore, charges are current against the officers of the 
Burley Society similar in character to those which have been 
made against the heads of the Planters’ Protective Association. 
It is claimed that salary payments have been excessive, that the 
officers have been allowed too great latitude in their conduct of 
affairs, and that the movement has, in short, lost much of its 
democratic character. More serious still is the hostility exist- 
ing between the heads of the American Society of Equity and 
the Burley Society, which is nominally, at any rate, a branch 
of the former organization. 

The question that now arises is whether the success which 
has hitherto attended the farmers’ pools, both in the “dark” 
and in the “Burley” districts, has been achieved merely by a 
peaceful awaiting of a favorable outcome. On the contrary, 
the waiting has been diversified by vandalism, assault, and even 
murder. The farmer, trained by his association to see that his 
best interests lay in joint selling, was resolved that his neigh- 
bor should also recognize its benefits. Just as long as the latter 
did not do so, he made doubtful the success of the association, 
because, as a matter of course, any pooling agreement is strong 
only in proportion to the relative completeness of its control. 
The campaign of education, conducted under the auspices of 
authority, brought in some recalcitrants. But there were still 
““hill-billies” in plenty—an epithet analogous to that of the 
“scabs” of labor-union terminology. What to do with the “hill- 
billies’’ was a grave problem. If they could not be persuaded 
to embrace the cause of their fellow-growers they must be forced 
to do so. To the desire to coerce them for the good of the 
community was added a tinge of bitterness. While the farmer 
who had pooled his crop was waiting for the buyer to offer him 
better terms, the buyer was offering higher prices than ever 
before to the independent grower, in an endeavor to break up 
the association. The “hill-billy” was profiting at the expense 
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of his neighbors; but not for long. His neighbors proceeded 
to organize secret bands, first to threaten him, next to destroy 
his property, finally to whip, and if need were, to kill him. In 
other words, there set in the era of night-riding—an institution 
having historical precedents in the Ku-Klux Klans of the post- 
Civil War period, and finding immediate antecedents in the 
lynching bees of our modern civilization. 

As a result of the coercive measures adopted by the night- 
riders, there has been an incidental property loss, in the Black 
Patch alone, estimated at $1,000,000. But the loss in prestige 
suffered by the region will bring about a diminution of prop- 
erty values much greater than the tangible destruction would 
warrant. The situation in the Blue Grass district has, gener- 
ally speaking, been less serious in character. Trouble began, 
however, almost immediately after the farmers had pledged 
themselves to raise no tobacco in 1908. The existence of such 
a pledge was the strongest possible incentive to outsiders to 
raise more tobacco than ever before. The assurance of a short 
crop and the certainty of favorable treatment from the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company made the prospects of the independent 
growers seem brighter than they had for many years. Was the 
association farmer to see his less public-spirited neighbor profit 
at his expense? Was he to forego planting tobacco in 1908 in 
order to realize on his pooled crops, and then find himself 
unable to secure a market for them, because his neighbor had 
furnished the needed supply? He was precisely in the position 
of the laborer on strike, who knows that to leave the “scab” 
unmolested spells ruin to his own interests. The outcome was 
inevitable, given the previous experience of other sections of 
the state, which had offered numerous examples of how to deal 


with similar situations. Hence night-riding began also in the 
Blue Grass region, the most fertile, the most populous, and, by 
repute, the most law-abiding section of Kentucky. 

However deplorable has been the loss of life and the de- 
struction of property, resulting in a public demoralization bor- 
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dering on anarchy, the fact remains that it was only by the aid 
of night-riding that the farmers held their ground against the 
trust and the “regie” buyers. No amount of determination 
would have enabled them to accomplish the desired result with- 
out violence. Barring intimidation, the Planters’ Protective 
Association could never have secured adherents enough to 
make its control over prices effective; and despite exhortations, 
the Burley Society could not have prevented the raising of an 
immense crop of tobacco in the “Blue Grass” in 1908.1? 

There is no reason to anticipate that the larger output that 
will surely result from a cessation of violence and a relaxation 
of pooling agreements, will be offset by any great increase in 
demand under the new revenue law, which removes certain re- 
strictions from the sale of tobacco in the natural leaf. In any 
case, there can be only a relatively insignificant demand for 
such tobacco from other than manufacturers. No doubt the 
existing demand can be more readily satisfied and even stimu- 
lated, under that provision of the law empowering retail deal- 
ers in the natural leaf to sell to consumers without payment of 
a tax of any sort. Even so, it is scarce likely that such retail 
dealers will afford the farmers an outlet for other than small 
scattered lots of tobacco. For obvious reasons, those who have 
any considerable amount of tobacco for sale will prefer to 


The tobacco associations disclaim all responsibility for the crimes and 
incendiary exploits of the night-riders. They even allege that the “trust” has 
hired men to commit depredations in order to bring their organizations into 
disrepute. But in view of the facts, the association disclaimers lose force. To 
give an example of the prevalent state of feeling: Ask certain reputable citizens 
of a flourishing town in the Black Patch, who are affiliated with the Planters’ 
Protective Association, what they think of night-riding. If they are not so 
fortunate as to escape answering the question, the majority of them will denounce 
the institution in delightfully vague and unimpassioned terms. Usually they will 
conclude by becoming apologetic. The situation really isn’t so bad, they aver, 
and the provocation given has undeniably been extreme. On the whole, it is 
probably fair to say that their attitude of mind is typical of the general state of 
feeling, and it is certain that in the rural districts there has not been, up to 
the present time, a public sentiment sufficiently strong to check even the worst 
excesses of night-riding. 
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market it in hogsheads, in as large lots as possible, and their 
chief customers will continue to be the manufacturers. The 
new revenue law is, in fact, regarded with indifference by a 
large number of persons conversant with the tobacco situation 
as it exists in Kentucky and Tennessee. Its passage is consid- 
ered in many quarters to have been merely a shrewd political 
expedient for currying favor with the agricultural multitudes. 

For all the aid that has been furnished by legislation, there- 
fore, the need of combination—assuming that such need has 
heretofore existed—is as pressing as ever. It can be met only 
by the establishment of a highly centralized, despotic organiza- 
tion, if a disparate and undisciplined body of farmers is to be 
held permanently in line. Such a form of organization un- 
questionably gives the leaders tempting opportunities for specu- 
lative gain and hence it is by no means unlikely that the entire 
movement may eventually become discredited in the eyes of its 
original adherents. 

Even though a fair number consent to pool their crops for 
another year, they will find their success more dependent than 
heretofore upon a resort to night-riding tactics, given the pros- 
pect of a larger output together with a less widespread enthu- 
siasm. Whether the people of Kentucky and Tennessee will 
submit to a recrudescence of the régime of the night-riders is 
matter for doubt. There will certainly be a lesser degree of 
toleration accorded them than formerly, and if their operations 
should be entirely suppressed, as seems likely, the chances favor 
utter defeat of the farmers’ pools. 

Should the tobacco growers succeed, however, in maintain- 
ing their co-operative selling agencies, there seems to be no 
reason why they should not come to a permanent agreement 
with the American Tobacco Company and the other allied buy- 
ing organizations. The amalgamated associations could then 
present a united front to the consuming public. It would be 
but a logical step forward in the general combination move- 
ment, since the great industrial trusts of the present day have 
been consciously directing their efforts toward the control of 
the raw materials used in the manufacture of their finished 
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products. First comes horizontal combination: that is, the union 
of establishments producing like commodities. Then follows 
integration of industry, thereby bringing under a single man- 
agement entrepreneurs in allied businesses, and leading finally 
to affiliation with the producers of primary products. Why, 
then, should not the individualistic and reactionary farmer be 
eventually drawn into the trust form of organization? 


ANNA YOUNGMAN 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 











NOTES 
THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER 
FROM 1493 TO 1905 


The following tables are an attempt at a statement, as accurate 
as possible, of the world’s production of gold and silver, by weight 
and by value, from 1493 to 1905. No figures are given after 1905, 
because there are changes in the estimates of recent years as fuller 
reports come in. 

To 1885, the figures of these tables are based on Soetbeer ; after 
that date, on the reports of the Director of the United States Mint. 
3eginning in 1873, the Director of the United States Mint has 
annually made an estimate of the production of gold and silver in 
the world for the preceding year, and a tabulation of these estimates 
has been included in his annual report. Starting with the report 
of 1896, however, another table, giving the production of gold and 
silver from the discovery of America, has been included. This 
last table has been based on the figures of Soetbeer to 1885 and on 
those of the Director of the United States Mint for subsequent dates. 
In the reports of 1905 and following years, the first table, giving 
the annual estimates of the Director of the United States Mint from 
1873 to 1885 and thereafter, has been dropped. That fact would 
seem to support the method of the present compilation, in which 
Soetbeer’s figures exclusively have been followed up to 1885; al- 
though too much emphasis must not be laid on the omission of this 
table, as it is still published in the volume on the Production of the 
Precious Metals issued by the Director of the United States Mint. 
No reference is given by the directors of the mint, in their reports, 
to the exact place in Soetbeer’s writings from which the figures 
are taken. An examination of the figures has convinced me that 
Soetbeer’s revised figures (since 1880) have not been used. 

In the following tables for the years from 1493 to 1880, the 
annual averages are taken from Materialien sur Erlaiuterung und 
Beurteilung der wirtschaftlichen Edelmetallverhaltnisse und der 
Wihrungsfrage, von Adolf Soetbeer, Zweite vervollstandigte Aus- 
gabe, Berlin, 1886, pp. 1-3. For the years from 1881 to 1885, the 
annual averages are taken from Soetbeer’s Edelmetallgewinnung 
und Verwendung in den Jahren 1881 bis 1890, published in Hilde- 
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brand’s Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, Vol. LVI 
(1891), pp. 537, 538, 561. 

Soetbeer’s statistics for quantity and value are given, by him, 
in kilograms and marks. In making the conversion into ounces and 
dollars the kilogram was taken as 32.1507 ounces and the logarithm 
of the conversion factor as 1.5071908.1 The mark was taken as 
$0.23821.2. With.this value, the logarithm of a thousand marks, the 
unit most used, is 2.3769600.* 

In the article in the Jahrbiicher, Soetbeer discusses the produc- 
tion of gold and silver in the various countries separately, and then 
brings together the results in tables. He obtains his estimate of 
the world’s production by adding the figures for the separate coun- 
tries. In the case of the value of gold the unit used is a million 
marks and the figures for the different countries are given to two 
decimal places. When he adds these figures to get his totals he 
drops the decimals and takes the result to the nearest unit. To 
make the result more accurate, in finding the value of gold for the 
period from 1881 to 1885, instead of taking Soetbeer’s figures in 
even millions of marks, I have added the columns as he gives 
them and taken the exact totals. 

After the annual averages had been changed into ounces and 
dollars, the totals for both gold and silver, for the periods, were 
obtained by multiplying the annual average by the number of years 
in the period. This was done by ordinary multiplication. 

In obtaining the value of the metals, Soetbeer took a kilogram 
of gold to be worth 2,790 marks. The value of silver Soetbeer 
derives from three sources. For 1833 and after, the average London 
price is used; from 1687 to 1832, the average Hamburg price. For 
the period from 1493 to 1687 the value of silver is based on Soet- 
beer’s own estimates of the ratio of silver to gold for the different 
periods. These estimates are given in Materialien, etc., pp. 22 and 
24. In finding the value of the silver, he does not use these precise 
ratios, but a ratio which gives an even number of marks for the 


1J. C. Evans, Physico-Chemical Tables. London, 1902. 

* Tate, Modern Cambist, London, 1893, p. 49, gives the weight of ten marks 
of gold as 61.4589765 grains troy, and the fineness as .900. That would give for 
each mark 5.531307885 grains of fine gold. Since there are 23.22 grains of fine 
gold in our dollar, the value of the mark is found to be $0.23821. 

8 Vega’s seven-place Logarithmic Tables were used in the computation, the 
sixth significant figure being obtained by interpolation. 
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value of a kilogram of silver. This is obviously equivalent to a 
slight change in the ratio. In the table from which I have taken 
the figures (Materialien, p. 1) the value of a kilogram of silver in 
marks is given for each period. From this, I have computed, to 
two decimal places, the ratio of silver to gold which was actually 
used in valuing the silver of the period. The following table gives 
these average ratios for the periods up to 1850: 











Period Average Ratio Period Average Ratio 
1493-1520...... 10.73:1 I7OI-1720...... 15.25: 
1§2I-1544...... II.25:1 37S1-1740...... 15.08:1 
1545-1560...... II.30:1 1741-1760...... 14.76:1 
1561-1580...... 11.48:1 1761-1780...... 14.63:1 
1581-1600...... 11. 82:1 1781—-1800...... 15.08:1 
1601-1620...... 12.24:1 1801-1810...... 15.59:1 
1621-1640...... 14.02:1 1811-1820. ..... 15.50:1 
1641-1660...... 14.53:1 1821-1830...... 15.76:1 
1661-1680...... 15.00:1 1831-1840...... 15.76:1 
1681-1700...... 15.00:1 1841-1850...... 15.85:1 

















In this connection it is interesting to note that in the earlier 
form of the Materialien, which appeared in Petermann’s Mit- 
teilungen, Erganzungsheft No. 57 (1879), Soetbeer computed the 
value of silver at the ratio 15.5:1 for the whole period. The value 
of silver from 1800 to 1870 had been at about that figure, which was 
therefore looked upon as a fairly stable quotation for silver. Later, 
when silver fell rapidly in value, it seemed best to Soetbeer to value 
the product of each period by the average value for the period; 
and he did this in the edition of the Materialien which I have used. 

After 1885, the figures for the annual production are those of 
the Director of the United States Mint. The figures for both gold 
and silver, for both weight and value, are taken from the report 
entitled Production of Precious Metals for 1907, p. 43. This was 
issued by the Director of the Mint in 1908. The commercial value 
of silver, as given in this report, was evidently obtained by multiply- 
ing the number of fine ounces produced, by the value of a fine ounce 
at the average London quotation for the year. The value to the 
nearest cent was taken by the Mint.* 

Since the report for the year 1906 (issued in 1907), the United 

*In the Reports of the Director of the United States Mint, the column 
headed “Coining Value” still persists. The meaning is obvious. It tells the 
number of silver dollars that could be coined out of the given amount of silver. 
This had some significance during the period from 1878 to 1893, but now it is 


about as relevant as it would be to tell how many cents could be coined from 
the year’s production of copper. 
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States Geological Survey has assisted the Director of the Mint in 
making the estimates of the production of gold and silver in the 
United States. 

The summaries (Tables V and VI) for the quantity of both 
gold and silver were obtained by adding the totals for the shorter 
periods which make up the longer ones. The summaries for value 
are involved in difficulties. In the case of gold the summary for 
value is determined in the same way as the summary for quantity. 
But in the case of silver difficulties arise from the fact that the value 
of silver fluctuates more or less relatively to gold, in each year, and 
very widely in the course of years. What value of silver shall we 
use in summarizing? So far as single years are concerned, evi- 
dently the year’s production should be valued at the average value 
for the year. For longer periods shall we follow the same method 
and find the total value of the period by multiplying the total product 
of the period by the average price during that period? Or shall we 
take the total product of the period and multiply it by the average 
price of the last year of the period? Or shall we merely add the 
values of the shorter periods which make up the longer one? To 
make the distinction more concrete, let us take as an example the 
period from 1886 to 1890. If we add the totals of the years in 
order to obtain the total for the period, it amounts to $533,361,500. 
If we multiply the product of the period in ounces, by the average 
value of an ounce for the period, we get $533,154,286. If we multi- 
ply the product of the period in ounces by the average value of an 
ounce for the last year of the period we get $569,791,934. If our 
interest is in the values throughout the period as a whole, we should 
probably take one of the first two methods. If our interest is in 
the situation at the end of the period, we should probably take the 
last method. However, the important thing is to understand how 
the results were obtained so that we may be able to interpret them. 

The column in Table VI headed Silver A was obtained by adding 
the totals for the shorter periods which make up the longer periods. 
It gives the total value of silver produced, taking the value at the 
time of production. The column headed Silver B was obtained by 
multiplying the number of ounces produced in the period by the 
average price of a fine ounce of silver for the year ending the 
period, as given in the Production of the Precious Metals for 1907, 
p. 122. The price used is the London quotation. This, then, gives 
the value of the silver produced in a given period, at the price cur- 
rent at the end of the period. 
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TABLE I 
PRODUCTION OF GOLD BY PERIODS (1493-1875) 
OUNCES VALUE 
PERIOD 
Annual Average Total Annual Average Total 
1493-1520.... 186,474 5,221,272 $ 3,854,710 | $ 107,921,880 
1521-1544.... 230,199 5,524,770 4,758,480 114,183,520 
1493-1544.... 10,746,048 222,105,400 
1545-1560.... 273,603 4,377,048 5,055,580 90,489, 280 
1561-1580... 219,911 4,398,220 4,545,760 90,915,200 
1581-1600. ... 237,272 4,745,440 4,904,850 98,097,000 
1601-1620.... 273,924 5,478,480 5,662,490 113,249,800 
1545-1620.... 18,999,788 392,751,280 
1621-1640. ... 266,851 51337,020 5,516,230 110,324,600 
1641-1660. ... 281,962 5,639,240 5,828,520 116,570,400 
1661-1680. ... 297,716 5:954,320 6,154,160 123,083,200 
1681-1700.... 346,103 6,922,060 7,154,400 143,088,000 
I7OI-1720.... 412,172 8,243,440 8,520,300 170,406,000 
172I-1740.... 613,436 12,268,720 12,680,600 253,612,000 
1741-1760. ... 791,231 15,824,620 16,356,000 327,120,000 
1761-1780.... 665,681 13,313,620 13,760,700 275,214,000 
1621-1780.... 731503,040 1,519,418,200 
1781-1800. ... 571,961 11,439,220 11,823,300 236,466,000 
1801-1810.... 571,576 5:715,700 11,815,200 118,152,000 
1781-1810.... 17,154,980 354,018,000 
1493-1810.... 120,403,856 2,488,892,880 
1811-1820.... 367,965 3,679,650 7,606,520 76,065,200 
1821-1830. ... 457,055 4,570,550 9,448,120 94,481,200 
1831-1840.... 652,306 6,523,060 13,484,100 134,841,000 
1841-1850.... 1,760,540 17,605,400 36,393,000 363,930,000 
1811-1850 32,378,660 669,317,400 
1493-1850.... 152,782,516 3,158,210,280 
1851-1855.... 6,410,470 32,052,350 132,518,000 662,590,000 
1856-1860.... 6,486,410 32,432,050 134,089,000 670,445,000 
1861-1865. ... 5,949,720 29,748,600 122,994,000 614,970,000 
1866-1870.... 6,270,230 31,351,150 129,619,000 648,095,000 
1851-1870. ... 125,584,150 2,596, 100,000 
1871-1875.... 5,591,140 27,955,700 115,581,000 577,905,000 
































PRODUCTION OF GOLD By YEARS (1876-1905) 
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TABLE II 






































OUNCES VALUE 
PERIOD 
Annual Total Annual Total 
Se 51335,010 $110,298,000 
| eer 5,709,290 IIQ,252,000 
eee 5,975,120 123,517,000 
1879......... 51379:040 II1,196,000 
Nannon 5,257,130 108,675,000 
1876-1880 27,716,190 $ 572,938,000 
ee 5,165,910 106,787,000 
re 4,945,330 102,228,000 
Se 4;777,080 98,947,700 
ere 5,007,410 103,502,000 
Sessa 5,014,610 103,655,000 
1881-1885 24,910,340 515,119,700 
eee 5,135,079 106,163,900 
Mere ree 5,116,861 105,774,900 
Se 5339775 110,196,900 
1889......... 5,973,790 123,489,200 
ee 53749306 118,848,700 
1886-1890 27,300,411 564,473,600 
ee 6,320,194 130,650,000 
Ge isieacccons 7,094,266 146,651,500 
| ee 7,618,811 157,494,800 
ee 8,764,362 181,175,600 
eee 9,615,190 198,763,600 
1891-1895 39,412,823 814,735,500 
ee oe 9,783,914 202,251,600 
ee 11,420,068 236,073,700 
 NARAR SS 13,877,806 286,879,700 
ee 14,837,775 306,724,100 
a 12,315,135 254,576,300 
1896-1900 62,234,698 1,286,505,400 
ne 12,625,527 260,992,900 
IR iriice claws 14,354,680 296,7 37,600 
ee 15,852,620 327,702,700 
Seer 16,804,372 347,377,200 
ee 18,396,451 380, 288,700 
IQOI—-I905.... 78,033,650 1,613,099, 100 
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TABLE III 
PRODUCTION OF SILVER BY PERIODS (1493-1875) 
OvuNcEsS VALUE 
Period 
Annual Average Total Annual Average Total 

1493-1520.... 1,511,080 42,310,240 $ 2,910,930 $ 81,506,040 
15§2I-1544.... 2,900,000 69,600,000 5,328,760 127,890,240 
1493-1544.... III,QI0,240 209,396,280 
1545-1560.... 10,018, 200 160, 291,200 18,338,800 293,420,800 
1561-1580.... 9,629,140 192,582,800 17,336,700 346,734,000 
1581-1600. ... 13,468,900 269,378,000 23,549,400 470,988,000 
1601-1620.... 13,596,500 271,930,000 22,968,400 459,368,000 
1545-1620.... 894,182,000 I, 570,510,800 
1621-1640.... 12,654,500 253,090,000 18,658,000 373,160,000 
1641-1660.... 11,776,700 235,534,000 16,753,300 335,066,000 
1661-1680. ... 10,834,800 216,696,000 14,931,500 298,630,000 
1681-1700.... 10,992,700 219,854,000 15,148,500 302,970,000 
I170I-1720.... 11,432,800 228,656,000 15,501,500 310,030,000 
172I-1740.... 13,863,400 277,268,000 19,002,500 380,050,000 
1741-1760.... 17,141,100 342,822,000 24,003,000 480,060,000 
1761-1780. ... 20,986, 100 419,722,000 29,543,000 590,860,000 
1621-1780.... 2,193,642,000 3,070,826,000 
1781-1800. ... 28,263,100 565,262,000 38,739,100 774,782,000 
r801-1810.... 28,747,600 287,476,000 38,126,200 381,262,000 
1781-1810.... 852,738,000 1,156,044,000 
1493-1810.... 4,052,472,240 6,006,777,080 
1811-1820.... 17,386,100 173,861,000 23,187,100 231,871,000 
1821-1830.... 14,807,300 148,073,000 19,418,600 194,186,000 
1831-1840. ... 19,176,300 191,763,000 25,148,300 251,483,000 
1841-1850.... 25,090,900 250,909,000 32,718,900 327,189,000 
1811-1850. ... 764,606,000 1,004,7 29,000 
1493-1850.... 4,817,078,240 7,011,506,080 
1851-1855.... 28,489,200 142,446,000 38,117,000 190,585,000 
1856-1860.... 29,096,100 145,480, 500 32,235,300 161,176,500 
1861-1865.... 35,402,800 177,014,000 47,477,200 237,386,000 
1866-1870.... 43,052,600 215,263,000 57,098,000 285,490,000 
1851-1870.... 680, 203, 500 874,637,500 
1871-1875.... 63,318,400 316,592,000 82,098,800 410,494,000 
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TABLE IV 
PRODUCTION OF SILVER BY YEARS (1876-1905) 
OUNCES VALUE 
PERIOD 
Annual Total Annual Total 
SDS. ccascccen 74,711,200 $ 86,906,900 
Oe 76,795,600 92,176,700 
OEE 82,028,200 94, 202,800 
| RRR ere 80,618,200 90,791,600 
Ca atistacs 739,733,800 90,977,200 
1876-1880 393,387,000 $455,055,200 
Ss ena vase.8 83,164,300 94,283,500 
GE carcass 87,871,100 99,595,600 
SEE 89,240,800 99,190,600 
er 93,568,300 103,979,000 
WER 6<<:60<0K 97,609,600 104,050,000 
1881-1885 451,454,100 501,098,700 
eee 93,297,290 92,793,500 
See 96,123,586 94,031,000 
ere 108,827,606 102,185,900 
Gi acess 120,213,611 112,414,100 
DS <c:uis'o0s 126,095,062 131,937,000 
1886-1890 5445575155 533,361,500 
er 137,179,919 135,500,200 
See 153,151,762 133,404,400 
| Ee 165,472,621 129,119,900 
ner ee 164,610,394 104,493,000 
Wisco sis a cieece 167,500,960 109,545,600 
1891-1895 787,906,656 612,063,100 
ere 157,061,370 105,859,300 
| ee 160,421,082 96,252,700 
a 169,055,253 99,742,600 
DRS Sixienicass-s 168,337,453 I0I,002,600 
BO. 5 ocasices 173,591,364 107,626,400 
1896-1900 828,466,522 510,483,600 
eee 173,011,283 103,805,700 
MOORS 5 oici5:5 54s 162,763,483 86,264,700 
err 167,689,322 90,552,200 
ee 164,195,266 95,233,300 
eer 172,317,688 105,113,700 
IQOI-I905.... 839,977,042 480,969,600 
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TABLE V 
SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER BY WEIGHT 
OUNCES 
PERIOD 
Gold Silver 

ee 152,782,516 4,817,078,240 

See 1535539,850 996,795,500 

ie a. EEE 119,345,704 2,177,804,911 

1896-1905........... 140, 268,348 1,668,443, 564 

ee . ee 306,322,366 5,813,873,740 

a, a a 27 2,885,614 3,174,600,411 

PN 6.6: 9.croc:0-wns 425,678,130 7,991,678,651 

eee 565,936,478 9,660,122,215 

d 
TABLE VI 
SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER BY VALUE 
Period Gold Silver A Silver B 

1493-1850...........] $ 3,158,210,280 $ 7,011,506,080 $6,339, 274,964 
a, See 3,174,005,000 1,285,131,500 1,238,348,954 
a RE 2,467,266,800 2, 101,578,500 1,424,415,080 
1896-1905.......... 2,899,604, 500 991,453,200 1,018, 201,054 
ge) Sere 6,332,215, 280 8, 296,637,580 7,222,749,763 
1851-1895..... ere 5,641,271,800 3,386,7 10,000 2,076,379,145 
| ee 8,799,482,080 10,398, 216,080 5, 227,037,338 
1493-1905..........-| 11,699,086,580 11,389,669, 280 5,895,282,784 
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WASHINGTON NOTES 


Raitway REVENUES AND EXPENSES 

Work oF THE MONETARY COMMISSION 

DiRECTORAL CONTROL OF BANKS 

APPLYING THE CORPORATION TAX 

A Stupy oF Cotton SPECULATION 

EXPERIENCE TABLES FOR SURETY Bonps 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE CENSUS 

An important series of new publications has been undertaken 

by the Interstate Commerce Commission under the direction of its 
statistical division. These are the Bulletins of Revenues and Ex- 
penses of Steam Roads of the United States of which four numbers 
have now been issued. The first of the series was made public 
a few weeks ago, after some delay in preparation, and has been 
quickly followed by three others. Included in each number of the 
Bulletin is a “System Index and Mileage Table” intended to supply 
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information regarding the names, lengths, etc., of the various roads 
dealt with. This is followed by an extended analysis, alphabetically 
arranged, of the revenues and expenses of each road. In this 
analysis is given the mileage operated at the end of each month 
by each road. Under the head of operating revenues, the freight, 
passenger, other transportation, non-transportation, and total rev- 
enues are given. Under the head of operating expenses are given 
the details of maintenance of way and structures, maintenance of 
equipment, traffic, transportation, general, and total expenditures. 
Then, in separate columns, are given the rail operations—net operat- 
ing revenue (or deficit), the outside operations—net revenue (or 
deficit), the taxes, and the operating income (or loss). This show- 
ing is limited to roads operating more than five hundred miles of line. 

While the bulletins will have a very great statistical value as 
the series progresses, interest in this first showing is mainly due 
to its bearing upon the recovery of the roads from the depressed 
condition of the recent panic. Freight transportation revenue was 
$686 per mile in July, 1907, and had recovered to $636 in March, 
1909. Other transportation revenues suffered a net fall from $66 
per mile to $61 per mile during the same period. The month of 
lowest total revenue was February, 1908, while February, 1909, was 
the month of lowest operating expense. The revenue in February, 
1908, was for all roads $707 per mile of line as against $1,013 in 
July, 1907, and $892 in March, 1909. The total net revenue for all 
roads from both operation and outside transactions was $337 per 
mile in July, 1907, $163 in February, 1908, and $301 in March, 1909. 
The Bulletin points out very clearly the unexpected ability of the 
roads to control their operating expenses as revenues fell off. General 
and unclassified expenses did not vary very much during the panic 
period or the months immediately following it, and maintenance and 
equipment, though changing materially, did not show extreme fluc- 
tuations. The greatest falling off occurred in maintenance of way 
and structures and in transportation expenses. A study of the 
comparative data furnished will probably change some views that 
have been expressed regarding the trend of railroad finance during 
the panic period. 


After nearly a year and a half of life, the National Monetary 
Commission is endeavoring to make some showing of results. The 
organization has been highly expensive from the start: it has made 
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visits to Europe under costly attendant circumstances, and has also 
made various stays in New York and at the seaside. In view of the 
development of opinion against the idea of a central bank plan—the 
scheme upon which Chairman Aldrich is now admitted to have set 
his mind—the Commission has, however, determined to do nothing 
in the way of legislation during the current winter and has given 
out semi-official statements to that effect. Instead, it is planning a 
campaign of publicity for the purpose of converting public opinion 
to the side of a central bank plan and with that end in view has 
inaugurated a kind of press bureau which is engaged in distributing 
newspaper material. The Commission, however, announces the 
forthcoming issue of more solid matter and is expecting to put 
before the public in rapid succession a series of about 52 documents 
and monographs prepared by economists and others who have been 
employed for that purpose by the Commission. Among these mono- 
graphs are included several volumes of interviews held by members 
of the Commission with various bank officials in Europe, and also 
other volumes among which are the following: The First Bank of 
the United States, by Dr. J. T. Holdsworth; The Second Bank of 
the United States and The History of State Banks before the Civil 
War, by Davis R. Dewey; The Safety Fund Banking System in 
New: York, by Dr. R. E. Chaddock; The Origin of the National 
Banking System, by Andrew M. Davis; History of Crises under the 
National Banking System, by Dr. O. M. W. Sprague; A History of 
the National Bank Currency, by A. D. Noyes; The Use of Credit 
Instruments, by Dr. David Kinley; The Development of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury System, by the same author; Seasonal Variations 
in the Demand for Currency and Capital, by Dr. E. W. Kemmerer ; 
The Foreign Balance of the United States, by John E. Gardin; Clear- 
ing House Methods and Practices, by J. G. Cannon; The History 
of Banking in Canada, by R. M. Breckenridge ; The Canadian Bank- 
ing System, by Dr. J. F. Johnson; The English Banking System, 
by Hartley Withers; The History of Banking in England, by H. S. 
Foxwell; The Evolution of Credit and Banks in France, by André 
Liesse; The Bank of France in its Relations to Credit, by Maurice 
Patron; The French Banking System, by Albert Aupetit ; The Great 
German Banks, &c., by Dr. J. Riesser ; Banking in Italy, by Carlo F. 
Ferraris; The Swedish Banking System, by A. W. Flux; The Na- 
tional Bank of Belgium, by Charles A. Conant; and a considerable 
number of other monographs. 
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Substantial progress has been made by the Comptroller of the 
Currency in further developing his system of bank control. The 
Comptroller in a letter sent to the banks in the latter part of Novem- 
ber has called their attention to the question of overloans, noting the 
probability that in the event of continuance in this practice, he will 
exercise his power to call for the forfeiture of the charters of the 
offending banks. The seriousness of the overloan situation can be 
realized when it is understood that about three years ago more than 
60 per cent. of the banks were violating the overloan provision of 
the law. Conditions then were such as to call for considerable care 
on the part of banks which wished to avoid such violations. The 
maximum loan then permitted was Io per cent. of the capital of the 
bank making the loan, and compiled figures showed that more than 
60 per cent. of all banks were not observing the provision. Later, 
Congress changed the law on the subject, providing that no loan to 
any one person or corporation should exceed Io per cent. of the 
combined capital and surplus of the bank making the loan, or be in 
excess of 30 per cent. of the capital of such bank. The effect of 
this liberalization was to reduce the number of banks violating the 
law in a marked way, the number falling at one time below 15 per 
cent. Later there was a decided increase and the Comptroller’s 
action has now come at a moment when there was grave danger of 
a large addition to the number of violators. The step taken is ex- 
pected to result in bringing all the banks into at least technical con- 
formity with the provisions of the national bank act. 

Besides taking this measure, the Comptroller has inaugurated 
another important change by requesting the banks to hold at least 
monthly directors’ meetings. A compilation of data recently showed 
that about two thousand five hundred institutions held directors’ 
meetings less often than once a month—many holding practically 
none at all, or having them so infrequently as to make them wholly 
ineffective. The Comptroller has not power to compel the adoption 
of by-laws calling for frequent meetings but he is asking for the 
co-operation of the banks. In future applications for charters, banks 
will be expected, before they receive charters, to file a copy of their 
by-laws containing a provision for monthly meetings, at which the 
approval of the directors for all loans will be recorded. This is 
possibly the most promising plan for compelling directoral attention 
to banking that has yet been attempted. 
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After a summer spent in more or less continuous study of the 
corporation-tax section of the tariff law, and of the interpretations 
properly to be given to it, Secretary of the Treasury MacVeagh has 
worked out a set of rules designed to cover the application of the 
corporation tax and has issued these as regulations, accompanied by 
blanks to be filled out by the various classes of concerns subject to 
the law. According to the interpretation now given to the act by 
the Treasury, “the real intent of the law is to collect a tax of I per 
cent. on the net income, less $5,000, of the individual corporation, 
joint stock company, or association, liable to the tax.” The term 
net income as used in the law is regarded as meaning not only net 
profits arising from the operation of the principal business of the 
corporation but also all items of income received from other sources 
such as investments, holdings in other companies, etc. The purpose 
of the law is held to be the putting of a tax not on receipts but on 
profits, and hence gross income is considered to include gross profits 
and to embrace all items of income received by any corporation from 
any source. This is supposed to differentiate clearly between “gross 
income,” “gross profits,” and “gross earnings.” The question of 
what income was meant by Congress when it used the term “actually 
paid within the year” as defining payments from a cash standpoint, 
is settled by regarding the words “actually paid” from the stand- 
point of debtor and creditor and thus as practically meaning accruals 
rather than actual cash payments. Any other interpretation, it is 
urged, would render the application of the law absurd. 

Corporations have been divided for the purposes of the act into 
six classes: (1) (@) banks and other financial institutions, (b) in- 
surance companies; (2) transportation companies; (3) manufactur- 
ing companies; (4) mercantile companies; and (5) miscellaneous. 
The definitions of gross income for the several classes thus estab- 
lished differ somewhat, and in such a way as to afford working defi- 
nitions of gross income and gross profits applicable to the different 
groups of concerns. It is estimated that about 400,000 corporations 
will have to make returns. The treasury announces that where 
honest errors are made in calculating the return for one year oppor- 
tunity will be given to corporations to make correction in the 
succeeding year, but that where fraudulent purpose is discovered 
vigorous prosecution will follow. No specific methods of keeping 
accounts and no particular style of bookkeeping are prescribed. The 
only requirement is that transactions be so recorded that accurate 
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returns can be made from the records and can be verified when 
necessary. The department has not fully worked out the details 
of the act regarding publicity, although it indicates that its intention 
is to make the returns fully accessible to the public—as was evidently 
intended by the terms of the law. 


Commissioner of Corporations Herbert Knox Smith has just 
completed and forwarded to Congress his final report upon methods 
of trading upon the cotton exchanges of the country. Mr. Smith 
in this document carries farther the work which was begun last 
year in the earlier report upon cotton exchanges, and now discusses 
the effect of speculation upon prices and upon buyers and sellers. 
The artificial methods employed upon the various exchanges in fix- 
ing “differences” between the various grades of the staple receive 
severe criticism, which is emphasized because of the failure of the 
exchanges to improve their methods since last year when the Bureau 
of Corporations first called attention to the situation. This report, 
taken with the earlier reports published by Commissioner Smith on 
the same subject, gives a more comprehensive and thorough analysis 
of the methods and effects of one important kind of produce specula- 


tion than has ever before been worked out for publication. It is 
believed that some legislation may follow the publication of this 
document. 


An important experiment is being made by the Federal Govern- 
ment in its effort to fix the rates paid by government employees for 
their surety and fidelity bonds to the various bonding companies. The 
investigation grows out of difficulties of the past two years, result- 
ing, it was believed, in overcharges by the bonding companies. In- 
vestigation showed that, strange to say, the results of experience in 
the matter of defalcation, etc., have never been fully and properly 
tabulated. Under authority of a provision in the Urgent Deficiency 
Bill of last summer a committee then appointed has employed actu- 
aries, and is engaged in formulating complete tables showing the 
experience of the government over a period of years with its bonded 
officers. Some matter has already been published as the result of 
this investigation, and it is likely that an important contribution to 
one phase of insurance literature will be made in the course of the 
coming year. Another interesting aspect of the situation is seen in 
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the administrative difficulties which have arisen from this attempt 
at establishment of rates of charge by government authority. 


Blanks have now practically been completed (and a considerable 
number have been published) for the taking of the census of 1910. 
In formulating these blanks, Census Director Durand has made 
probably larger use than any of his predecessors of the services of 
scientific and statistical experts. Special committees of economists 
and statisticians have been at work during the summer and early 
autumn in connection with the blanks, and the result has been a 
very considerable simplification and improvement of the cumbrous 
and ill-suited forms that were used for the census of 1900. So far 
as political conditions would permit, an effort has also been made 
to select census supervisors upon a basis of merit. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Source Book for Social Origins. Ethnological Materials, Psychological 
Standpoint, Classified and Annotated Bibliographies for the Interpre- 
tation of Savage Society. By W. I. THomas. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1909. 8vo, pp. xvit932. $4.50 net. 


Our age, in academic circles at least, is an age of “source books.” Latest, 
largest, and most sumptuous in outward appearance of these aids to learning is 
this new volume by Professor Thomas of the University of Chicago. The 
subtitle more correctly indicates the nature of its contents than does the main 
title; for of the forty-seven selections in it less than a third are “sources” in the 
usual acceptance of that term. The bulk of the book consists of excerpts from 
current anthropological literature. Such well-known and eminent authors as 
Tylor, Spencer, Ratzel, Westermarck, Morgan, Powell, and Boas, are repre- 
sented in lengthy and characteristic passages. 

For convenience of presentation Professor Thomas has grouped his materials 
under seven heads. Part I deals with “The Relation of Society to Geographic 
and Economic Environment.” Part II treats of “Mental Life and Education.” 
Subsequent divisions include in order, technology, matrimonial institutions, art, 
magic and religion, and finally, social organization and morality. 

There can be no doubt that the volume will be found very interesting, if the 
compiler’s advice be taken, to read it “slowly.” As a collection of well-chosen 
extracts designed to illustrate the (English) anthropological interpretation of 
social origins at its best, little improvement in the contents of the book can be 
suggested. The selections are in no sense scrappy or unrelated. Each is of 
sufficient length to provide a satisfactory treatment of the topic with which it 
deals, 

The volume thus recalls in many ways a book which economists have long 
found useful—Dr. Rand’s Selections illustrating economic history. But that 
work contains quotations from foreign writers, though unfortunately, not in 
translation. We confess to a rather fervent wish that Professor Thomas had 
chosen to incorporate in his volume at least some specimens of contemporary 
French and German thought. We should like to have set before our students 
some renderings from such writers as Van Gennep,' Hubert and Mauss, Durk- 
heim, Reinach, Krauss, Koch, Preuss—writers who are doing so much at the 
present moment to found a new science. 

However, regarding a compilation of this sort no criticism is easier than 
the suggestion of what should have been included, if the critic were himself 
making up the book. Only its actual editor can realize the inexorable limitations 
of space and expense imposed upon him. 

From another point of view, it may perhaps be properly questioned whether 
this is just the sort of book most needed for the university classes where it will 
naturally find its greatest use. The size is likely to be appalling to the average 
undergraduate, the price not less so. And even a modest library ought to con- 
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tain the greater proportion of the books and journals from which the passages 
have been taken. One cannot but feel some regret that the editor did not utilize 
his opportunity to provide in a cheaper and handier form a volume of readings 
from the sources, the usually inaccessible sources, of anthropology. Buried in 
the files of technical periodicals and museum publications, and in the older 
works of travel, there is a veritable mine of valuable literature which still 
awaits its exploiter. Professor Thomas not having undertaken this task, the 
present reviewer is more than half-minded to attempt it himself! 

The original part of the volume consists of an introductory chapter and the 
“comment” following each part. This is all good—shrewd, sensible criticism 
which is really helpful both as providing a general standpoint and as assisting 
in the interpretation of the several selections. The only drawback is that the 
editor has kept himself too modestly in the background. We should like more 
of Professor Thomas in the book. We wish now that he would supplement his 
compilation with a much-needed textbook. It would find no rivals. Tylor’s 
Anthropology, though classical, is nearly thirty years old. Since 1881 our knowl- 
edge of primitive society has wonderfully widened. But there exists in English 
no work which gathers up this knowledge in succinct and classified form, for 
the benefit of the beginner. In such a textbook Professor Thomas could bring 
out in more satisfactory fashion that “vital though incompletely realized rela- 
tion’ of anthropology to historical, sociological, and pedagogical studies, upon 
which he animadverts in his preface. 

Much praise must be assigned to the bibliographies. Each division of the 
work is followed by a select list of titles, about 1,300 in all. These are in 
English, French, and German—the very cream of the best literature. The 
titles ought perhaps to have received further classification. The purely alpha- 
betical arrangement often makes strange bed-fellows of the works cited. We 
miss, too, many well-known English books. Such recent works as Haddon’s 
Study of Man, Macculloch’s Childhood of Fiction, Frazer’s Psyche’s Task, 
Farnell’s Evolution of Religion, Hartland’s Legend of Perseus, to name only a 
few titles that occur to us, ought to have been cited. They illustrate, in very 
happy fashion, that interpretation of old facts in the light of modern anthro- 
pology, which is doing so much to revivify our knowledge of social origins. 

Besides the topical references, the editor has supplied an exceedingly useful 
bibliography of works of travel, arranged under a geographical classification. 
Nearly a thousand of the best books are noticed. The Dutch and Italian litera- 
ture, as being presumably less accessible, is, however, omitted. 

For the benefit of the smaller libraries and of individual purchasers there 
is also a list of books recommended for purchase. Besides indicating prices and 
publishers, the editor has supplied most helpful comments. We commend his 


practice, and heartily agree with his statement that “bibliographies are not much 


used unless annotated.” In case the demand justifies a second edition, we 
suggest that there be added a list of the more important journals, museum issues, 
and encyclopedias devoted in whole or in part to anthropological topics. We 
think, too, that folklore should be more liberally represented in the references. 
An index of names in the bibliographies and a general index of subjects 
help to make this a thoroughly usable volume. 
In his preface the author has expressed a hope that his book “may be a 
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means of extending the interest in the beginnings of human society to a larger 
public. The study of savage and prehistoric man is one of the most fascinating 
and important of the social sciences, and at the same time one of the most 
esoteric.” We feel sure that this hope will be abundantly justified. 

Professor Thomas’ book is fortunate in appearing at an opportune moment. 
The study of social origins, though comparatively neglected in the United States, 
is beginning to receive its meed of attention abroad. The year 1908, for instance, 
witnessed the founding of a chair of social anthropology in the new University 
of Liverpool. Its first incumbent is the prince of living English scholars, Dr. 
J. G. Frazer. The same year saw established in Paris, that congenial home of 
special journals, the Revue des études éthnographiques et sociologiques, a period- 
ical solely devoted to social anthropology. May we not express a feeling of confi- 
dence that before long our American universities, with their Attic fondness 
for the new thing, will find a place for this rising science in their curricula? 
Although our programmes are already overcrowded, the study of social anthro- 
pology should lessen rather than increase the burden of learning. As Tylor 
wrote years ago, of all the branches of education “there is not one which may 
not be the easier and better learnt for knowing its history and place in the 
general science of man.” 

Hutton WEBSTER 

Tue UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


La Richesse de la France. By A. p—E LAVERGNE AND Paut Henry. Paris: 

Librairie Marcel Riviére, 1908. Pp. xiv+216. 

Calculation of the national wealth is one of the many things they manage 
far better in France. From the works of Colson, Neymarck, Poincarré, and other 
French economists and statisticians we are able to arrive at a pretty fair knowl- 
edge of the aggregate wealth of France and of its distribution. To be sure, 
estimates of this kind must be accepted with qualification; but they rest upon 
much better foundations than the familiar estimates of the wealth of the United 
States. 

It is therefore with some surprise that one learns that two men certainly 
not widely known as ‘statisticians or economists have undertaken to treat once 
more the whole subject of the wealth and income of the French. Upon examina- 
tion of the book this surprise is transformed into pleasure; one exclaims, Would 
there were more economic works of this kind! Our authors have given us a 
fairly complete summary of the best material on the subject. If one possessed 
a small library of little books like this, giving, for each decade, a careful esti- 
mate of the wealth of each great nation, how far would he be advanced toward 
the state in which he could speak, as one with authority, upon the broadest 
questions of national policy! 

There is a reason, as our authors suggest, why work of this nature should 
be of especial interest to the French. Alone among the great nations France 
appears to have attained practically to its full complement of riches. In the 
last decade the aggregate income from personal property, as the second plate 
in the appendix of this book indicates, remains practically stationary; the 
amount of property, real and personal, has tended to decrease. The forces 
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making for increased accumulations appear to have spent themselves; the forces 
making for increased taxation for the purpose of financing the new-fangled 
projects of social legislation, appear steadily to gain strength. One of the most 
interesting of questions is, how far can this encroachment upon a limited fund 
of private wealth proceed without occasioning economic decadence, or bringing 
about a revolution in the economic system? Evidently light can be thrown upon 
this question by a study of national wealth and income, and especially by a 
determination of the relative endowment of the several income classes, 

The book consists of six chapters, of which the first two attempt, by direct 
and indirect methods, to estimate the total wealth at the present time; the third, 
to estimate the total current income of the nation; the fourth, to determine the 
geographical distribution of private fortunes; the fifth, the distribution of 
property and income among the various classes. The sixth sketches the develop- 
ment of private fortunes in the nineteenth century. It is impossible in the 
limits of a review to do more than indicate some of the general conclusions of 
our authors. By the direct method, involving a complicated assemblage of 
materials from censuses, parliamentary inquests, stock-market statistics, etc., 
the conclusion is reached that the aggregate of the private wealth of France 
is 224,700,000,000 francs, of which rural real estate makes up 29.40 per cent.; 
urban real estate, 19.15 per cent.; securities, 32.05 per cent. By the indirect 
method, based upon the yield of the succession duties, the aggregate private 
fortune appears to be 177,050,000,000, 202,400,000,000, Or 227,700,000,000 francs, 
according as the estates paying the tax are assumed to represent one twenty- 
eighth, one thirty-second, or one thirty-sixth of all estates. The result is rather 
inconclusive, in view of the fact that there are good authorities for each of 
these proportions, 

The estimation of incomes is admittedly more difficult than that of property. 
One possible method is through a determination, from the census statistics of 
production, of the net product of all industries having a tangible product, and 
an estimate of incomes from services having no such product. Our authors are 
led to exaggerate the difficulty of this method through their acceptance of a very 
primitive economic doctrine. Such a method, they say, leads to all sorts of 
duplications; and this is doubtless true. But their example of duplications is 
not a happy one. The rural proprietor uses part of his income in paying his 
domestic servants; these, in turn, use their wages in buying clothes; the cloth- 
ing dealer pays his creditors with the same money, etc. This is described as an 
“incessant circulation of capital” (p. 78). Fortunately there is little of this 
kind of reasoning in the book. The method of calculating criticized is so 
treacherous that one cannot be revolted upon seeing it done to death, even foully. 

By what combination of methods our authors arrive at their estimates of 
the national private income, the reviewer will not undertake to describe; the 
estimates appear, however, plausible. The aggregate income is placed at 
27,777,000,000 francs, of which 31.6 per cent. is income of capital; 22.8 per 
cent., of capital and labor combined; and 45.6 per cent., of labor alone. 

In the matter of the distribution of property, we find, as we should expect, 
that the propertyless men are in a minority in France. Of 23,000,000 persons of 
legal age, 16,000,000 at least own property. But 85 per cent. of these proprietors 


are in a situation “trés modeste,” having less than 10,000 francs each. Their 
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aggregate holdings amount to 13.6 per cent. of the total property of France. 
Those in a “modest” situation, having 10,000 to 100,000 frances, represent 13 
per cent. of the proprietors and have 27 per cent. of the wealth. The rich, 
having 100,000 to 1,000,000 francs, are 2 per cent. of the proprietors and have 
33 per cent. of the national wealth; the very rich, having a million and over, 
are 0.13 per cent. of the proprietors and hold 26 per cent. of the property 
(p. 155). The universality of thrift in France leads apparently to results not 
very dissimilar from those of the general thriftlessness of England or America. 

In the distribution of income there is naturally far less inequality. Incomes 
of less than 2,500 francs appear to make up 86 per cent. of all incomes, and 
amount to one-half the aggregate national income. Incomes above 100,000 
francs are 0.03 per cent. of the total number, and command 3 per cent. of the 
national income. 

The political opinions of the authors are pretty thoroughly suppressed; 
they are, however, betrayed by the following passage: “From the fiscal point 
of view, the existing distribution of incomes prohibits the legislator from voting 
large exemptions, if he does not wish too small a number of shoulders to bear 
the burden of public expenditures, and if he desires to secure important 
revenues for the treasury through moderate rates” (p. 164). 

Atvin S, JoHNSON 

Cuicaco, ILL, 


Anierican Inland Waterways. By Hersert Quick. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1909. Quarto, pp. xx+241. $3.50 net. 


This book attempts to cover the entire question of waterways—‘“their im- 
portance to the nation’s welfare, their relations to the railways, their creation, 
restoration, and maintenance.” It is confessedly not an exhaustive or scientific 
study, and the author expresses only the hope that it may be found “to be 
sound, suggestive, and generally useful.” 

In the first chapter he shows rather convincingly that Canada’s tremendous 
advantage in the short route via Georgian Bay and the Ottawa and St. Lawrence 
rivers from the Great Lakes to Europe renders a deep waterway from the Lakes 
to New York City a useless expense. Trade follows the shortest route, disre- 
garding patriotism. New York’s deepened Erie Canal, then, has an uncertain 
future. With strange inconsistency, however, in a later chapter unstinted 
praise is given to New York for her achievement and regret is expressed that 
the United States is not a partner in the great undertaking. 

The author favors a Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway not only “fourteen feet 
through the valley” but twenty-four or thirty feet deep, in order to permit the 
passage of war vessels to protect our lake cities against an attack from the 
English navy which might easily be mobilized on the lakes when the Georgian 
Bay Ship Canal is open. The greater depth would also permit the ocean steamers 
to come to the lakes. This might necessitate a new type of vessels, he admits, 
but this is only a minor question. There is force in the argument that if 
transshipment at the lakes and at the gulf is necessary the traffic will go by 
the railways instead of by water. 

Mr. Quick also believes that the waterways will be a blessing to the rail- 
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ways: they will carry the bulky traffic, thus giving the railways the opportunity 
to devote themselves exclusively to high-class freight at increased profits. A 
vast system of waterways of standard depth is consequently outlined so that 
a canal boat, like a freight car, can travel throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. No longer should we feel “the blight of continental distances,” 

The entire argument rests upon the assumption that traffic moves more 
cheaply by water than by land. The fundamentally important item in cost has, 
however, been disregarded. Water transportation is shown to be many times 
cheaper than railway carriage by comparing the rates on a waterway that has 
been constructed by the government and donated to public use with rates charged 
by railways which have built their own highways and must earn a profit on 
their total investment. Until a cost comparison is made which includes all the 
expense items it cannot be proved that waterway transportation is the more 
economical, 

The chapter on “The Battle of the Engineers” is full of suggestion. The 
conflicting arguments of the civil and army engineers as to the feasibility of 
reservoirs to hold back and distribute the flow of rivers and as to the effect 
of deforestation on floods are set forth and commented upon. While the 
experts are disagreeing the author settles the latter of these mooted questions 
and is supported by “a plain Wisconsin lumberman” who says that “all a man 
needs is common-sense” to know that forests prevent floods. 

The book is very well illustrated and attractively made; it is interesting 
reading; it is “suggestive;” but it cannot be regarded as “sound and generally 
useful,” 

H. G. Moutton 


Tue UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


The Negro Problem: Abraham Lincoln’s Solution. By Witi1am P. Pickett. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1909. 8vo, pp. x+580. $2.50. 


Mr. Pickett finds the hope of solving the negro problem in a policy of 
inducing the negroes to emigrate, for colonization in other countries. The 
negro in this country has shown himself to be alien, inferior, and unassimilable. 
Extermination and amalgamation are remedies quite out of the question. The 
attempt of the South to force the negro into permanent serfdom is repugnant to 
the spirit of our institutions, and is hardly less fatal to the progress of the 
white South than to the aspirations of the biack. The programme of education 
favored by the North is hopeless: the educated negro is even more a cause of 
friction than his indolent fellows—though Mr. Pickett may be indiscreet in 
assuming that education would have the same significance if it became the rule 
that it now has as a marked exception. If, then, the negro can be neither 
depressed nor raised he must be removed altogether from this country where he 
is so hopelessly a misfit. His removal is consequently the concern of the book. The 
plan which is advocated contemplates the ultimate exclusion of the negro from 
citizenship. During the interval between the promulgation of the plan and the 
final abrogation of the negro’s political and civil privileges the intermarriage of 
negroes and whites is to be absolutely forbidden, negro immigrants are to be 
barred, and a carefully organized and assisted emigration is to aid the present 
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negro population to find a more auspicious future in Hayti or San Domingo, 
the Congo Free State, or Liberia. 

The plan of itself is thus not new. In fact for many persons one of the 
most interesting features of the book will be found in the gathered citations 
from Lincoln’s speeches and writings, which show the favor in which the 
colonization plan was held by him. But cherished hopes of a half-century ago 
are hardly conclusive argument today. Mr. Pickett is too prone to ignore 
time and distance: his argument proceeds with the dangerously unhesitant steps 
which one finds in the logic of the chair. If he knows at first hand the South 
| and the puzzling intricacies of the economic problem of the negro his work 

fails to reveal the fact. Perhaps he has decided that if colonization is the only 
way of hope it is idle to weigh the difficulties that beset it. At least his book 
is earnest and interestingly shows how apparently insurmountable obstacles 
shrink before a conviction of the wisdom of a radical plan. 
j.A. F. 


Principii di scienza delle finanze. By Ettore Arpuino. Brescia: Stabili- 

mento Tipografico Luzzago, 1908, Pp. 382. 

Professor Arduino has attempted to give in this book a brief exposition of 
the general principles of finance, “with especial regard to modern social problems.” 
The task is a difficult one. No other part of the field of economics is burdened 
with so much classificatory material as finance; nowhere else are to be found 
so many insignificant controversies, upon which, nevertheless, each writer is 
expected to declare his own views. Unless abundant space is given to the 
marshaling of the pros and cons of each question, a book on finance inevitably 
appears superficial; and our author has denied himself the privilege of abundant 
space. 

Almost at the outset of the work the reader encounters a chapter on “The 

Principle of Subjective Value as an Explanation of Financial Facts.” Three 
pages are devoted to clearing up the natural doubts of those who would look 
for an explanation elsewhere. In twenty-five pages the whole subject of public 
expenditures is disposed of; although such weighty matters as “Juridico-political 
Norms of Public Expenditures” and “Constitutional and Administrative Guaran- 
ties” are included. 
To the foreign reader the only value of the work lies in the information 
it contains concerning the present state of public revenues in Italy and other 
European countries, much of which is new and interesting. It is to be hoped 
that the author is better informed as to European financial conditions than he 
appears to be as to those of the United States, where, he alleges (p. 155) the 
homestead laws of the states exempt holdings of from 40 to 240 acres from 
taxation. A. S. J. 


Morals in Modern Business. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 

1909. S8vo, pp. ix+162. 

A series of six addresses delivered in the Page Lecture Series at Yale 
University, in 1908. The question whether modern business is dishonest and | 
whether we do not need a new set of rules for guidance in the industrial 
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world is frequently propounded in these days, and with this question these 
addresses purport to deal. Edward D. Page, the founder of the series, in the 
first, and perhaps the best, of the lectures, deals with “The Morals of Trade 
in the Making,” and by insisting on the evolutionary character of business 
ethics, and pointing to the altered economic conditions, gives an affirmative 
reply to the question. George W. Alger takes up the subject, “Production,” 
and shows in what a manifold variety of ways the producer can improve the 
condition of his employees and promote industrial justice. Henry Holt, in 
discussing “Competition,” points to both its advantages and disadvantages, and 
concludes that “all forms of industry will gain in peace and prosperity from 
such advances in human nature as will do away with purposeful and aggres- 
sive competition, and that the incidental competition of emulation in methods 
and products will still be great enough to develop the effort on which progress 
must depend.” A. Barton Hepburn, speaking on “Credit and Banking,” and 
Edward W. Bemis, speaking on “Public Service,” devote their attention to the 
opportunity and the need for honesty and public spirit in these branches of 
activity. The series is concluded by James McKeen’s address on “Corporate and 
Other Trusts,” in which he comes to the defense of the corporations, protests 
against unwarranted interference with them, and charges the individuals back 
of them with the real responsibility for such wrong-doing as takes place. The 
different attitudes taken by these men in approaching this problem and the 
variety of the opinions expressed are most suggestive, and should more than 
ever press home upon the business men of the country the great necessity for 
attacking the problem with increased determination and thought. 


Colonization. A Study of the Founding of New Societies. By ALBERT 

GALLoway KELLER. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1909. 8vo, pp. xii+63o0. 

The author has set himself the task, which he has performed excellently 
well, of writing a textbook, which shall provide the student with an account 
of the more salient facts and motives, economic and political, underlying coloni- 
zation among ancient, mediaeval, and modern peoples. With a view to meeting 
the needs of students, he has elaborated his account of colonization in pro- 
portion as sources of information are unavailable for American students, and 
consistently with this purpose has omitted any treatment of British and French 
colonization as a whole, and of modern colonization in general except that of 
the Germans and Italians. In a bibliographical note the author states that he 
has not thought it necessary, nor indeed possible in general “to go behind a 
fairly limited number of secondary authorities, when these had once been 
selected with an eye to their essential correctness,” and he has, therefore, 
based his account “almost entirely upon treatises rather than sources.” It should 
be added, in justice to the author, that his examination of treatises appears to 
have been extended, and that he has in much of his work approached very close 
to original sources. The result is an account of colonization of great utility 
to the teacher, and well adapted to satisfy the interests of the general reader. 
The subject is approached from the side of the social sciences, rather than that 
of narrative history, and the economic motives underlying colonization have 
received special elaboration. 
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The Romance of Modern Manufacture. By CHartes R. Grsson. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1910. 8vo, pp. xv+320. $1.50. 

This marks another addition to the number of books devoted to what is 
called the “romance” of industry, the rapid increase of which seems to denote 
a growing interest on the part of the public in the mechanism of the industrial 
world. We must confess, however, that in the case of the book before us the 
title has led to disappointment. The volume is in fact a description of the 
way in which a large number of the more important modern machines, such as 
those used in spinning, weaving, knitting, sewing, shoe-making, printing, paper- 
making, the manufacture of iron and steel, locomotives, watches, etc., came to 
be evolved. These processes and the various steps which led up to their per- 
fection are simply but carefully described, and further elucidated by the aid of 
diagrams and pictures. Occasional anecdote and story somewhat lighten the 
tale but it is largely devoted to rather matter-of-fact mechanical description. 
One cannot but regret this too exclusive attention to technical detail and the 
absence of a spirit of enthusiasm for the subject—for it is one of rare possi- 
bilities—that would carry one along in open-eyed amazement that such things 
have a place in the world of reality. 


Factory Legislation in Maine. By E. Stacc Wuitin. Columbia Univer- 
sity Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Vol. XXXIII, No. 
I. New York: Columbia University, 1908. 8vo, pp. 145. $1.00. 


This is one of a number of monographs dealing with the history of factory 
and labor legislation in the several states, and is comparable in many respects 
with the historical account of Factory Legislation in Rhode Island, by John 
Ker Towles, published by the American Economic Association last year; and 
with the History of Factory Legislation in Pennsylvania, by J. Lynn Barnard, 
published by the University of Pennsylvania in 1907. Similar monographic 
studies have been made of New York and Massachusetts labor legislation. The 
scope of Mr. Whitin’s study extends somewhat beyond the subject of factory 
legislation strictly construed, and embraces legislation relating to ‘commercial, 
industrial, social, educational, and sanitary conditions of laboring people.” The 
author gives not only a concise statement of the historical development of such 
legislation, but an account of the agencies established for its enforcement, and 
of the effectiveness with which these agencies have performed their function. 
He has thus extended his investigations beyond the mere text of the law, and 
has gathered information from many sources as to practical consequences, 
Much of the legislation relates to the employment of women and children; 
but such topics as the regulation of wages and hours of labor, factory inspec- 
tion, arbitration, and employers’ liability are also included. %.. & 
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